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GLAMOURIZING  AN  APRICOT.  This  is  typical  of  the  photographic 
fuss  made  over  each  of  the  46  canned  foods  that  appear  in  “Canned 
Food  Facts.”  Since  January,  1939,  this  helpful  reference  book  has 
been  sent  to  25,000  dieticians  and  64,000  grocers!  It’s  part  of  our 
program  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  sale  of  canned  foods. 
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ENAMELS 

Crown  offers  a  complete  and  up  to 
date  line  of  high  quality  enamels  for 
various  canned  foods.  This  invalu¬ 
able  service  is  available  as  a  result 
of  almost  endless  experiment  with 
protective  metal  coatings. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


Tfffi  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  I. 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign---$5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesd^/; 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md..  under  Act  it 
March  3rd,  1879. 


Crown  s  selection  of  prime  tin-plate  at  the  steel  mills,  and  Crown’s 
double  inspection  by  trained  metallurgists,  insure  the  finest  quality 
in  containers  for  food  products. 

Crow*'  Cans  are  made  on  the  most  modern  production  machinery 
knowii  to  the  industry.  Enamels  are  the  work  of  years  of  experiment 
and  research.  That  is  why  Crown  Cans  are  valued  by  their  users  for 
their  greater  uniformity,  strength  and  leak-proof  seams. 
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PEA  I 
HUIUNC 
EQUIPMENT 


F or  the  successful  operation  of 
a  pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  im¬ 
portant  as  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  hulling  equipment.  Machines 
that  will  thresh  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  the  quality  from  the 
vines,  that  reduce  breakage  and 
save  peas,  largely  determine  the 
profit. 

Conse  quently,  Hamachek 
Ideal  Viners  and  equipment  are 
playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  production  of  canned 
peas  and  lima  beans. 


front  Tomatoes 
andOther  FruitsandVegetables 

If  you  are  feeding  tomatoes  to  your  extractor 
cold,  put  them  through  our  Crusher  Pre-Heater 
and  make  them  yield  nearly  twice  as  much  juice. 
Follow  it  with  a  Super  Juice  Extractor  and  get 
every  profitable  drop. 


Sprague- 
Sells 

CRUSHER  PRE-HEATER 

Operates  automatically.  Just  put  the  tomatoes  in 
the  hopper  and  they  will  be  crushed  and  pre¬ 
heated  ready  for  the  Super  Juice  Extractor — and 
without  oxidation  and  separation  of  solids.  Makes 
a  big  difference  in  flavor. 

SUPER  JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


Produces  supe¬ 
rior,  non-aer- 
ated  juice  —  as 
light  and  thin 
or  thick  and 
pulpy,  as  de¬ 
sired,  from  any 
suitable  fruit  or 
vegetable.  Ca¬ 
pacity  20  to  40 
gal.  per  minute. 

SEND  COUPON 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


(Sprague-Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

SEND  THE  COUPON 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  c-sos-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  □  Crusher  Preheater 

Full  details  ot  the  q  Super  Juice  Extractor 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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LATER 


HEK  JOE!  MfHATS  THE  IDEA? 
LOOK  AT  THESE  TRUCKS 
UNED  UP  AGAIN!  THOSE 
lOADSOUGHTAGOINTHE 
WASHER  QUICK.  WHATlS 
THE  DELA/? 


OH, THE  BOTTLENECK 
IS  JAMMED  AGAIN. 
I  SURE  WISH  THE 
BOSS  WOULD  GET  A 
CLOSING  MACHINE 
THAT  COULD  KEEP 
UP  WITH  THE  REST 
OF  THE  LINE. 


TOO  BAD  THAT  BOTTLENECK 
PONT  BUST  FOR  KEEPS.THEN 
MAYBE  WE’DGETAGOOD 
MACHINE  AND  I  COULD  GET 
UNLOADED  ON  TIME  FORA 
CHANGE,  you're  THE  FOREMAN. 
WHY  DONCHA  DO  SOMETHING? 


SAY,  IVE  GOT  AN 
IDEA!  I  KNOW 
JUST  THE  MAN 
TO  CALL... 


co/m/if£mL 

muemm 

BBTTERSBRWCE, 

TOO! 


HEY.JOE-YOUR 
IDEA  MUST  HAVE 
BEEN  A  HONEY. 
NOT  A  SINGLE 
TRUCK  HELD  UP  ALL 
DAY.  HOW  COME? 


WELL.LETSGET 
MY  FOREMAN 
IN  AND  WEU 
SETTLE  THIS 
RIGHT  NOW. 


HEARD?  WEVE 
SIGNED  UP 
WITH 

CONTINENTAL! 


You  can  forget  all  about  breokdowns,  delays, 
and  losses  when  you  use  speedy,  efficient 
Continental  closing  machines  in  your  line. 

All  Continental  equipment  is  built  to  save  you 
time  and  money  by  speeding  up  production,  cut¬ 
ting  maintenance  costs,  and  eliminating  "bottle¬ 
necks."  And  behind  each  machine  is  the  famous 
Continental  service,  always  ready  to  assist  you 
in  safeguarding  your  pack  and  your  profits. 

Continental’s  sales  service  representatives 
check  frequently  to  see  that  your  equipment  is 
performing  as  it  should  be.  They  are  available 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night— to  give  you  in¬ 
stant  service  when  you're  working  against  time. 

For  fullest  aid  on  any  canning  problem— 
Consult  Continental.  For  better  cans  and  better 
equipment— Come  To  Continental. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

Offices  and  Plants  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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EDITO 

ON  YOUR  GUARD — It  may  be  propaganda,  or  it 
may  be  just  lack  of  proper  thinking,  or  more 
likely  it  is  the  irresistible  impulse  to  get 
startling  headlines,  and  there  is  nothing  more  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  general  public  than  any  suggestion  regard¬ 
ing  the  food  supplies.  This  past  week  has  seen  a  flood 
of  journal  and  newspaper  warnings  to  the  general 
effect  that  we  are  in  graver  danger  from  a  great  food 
surplus  than  we  are  from  enemies  of  any  kind.  And 
they  base  that  on  what  they  picture  as  nearly  a 
billion  dollar  loss  of  exports  (not  all  foods  by  any 
means)  due  to  the  wars  in  Europe.  The  flood,  or  pile 
of  foodstuffs  is  made  up  through  the  consideration  that 
we  must  find  markets  for  all  the  surplus  foods  produced 
in  all  the  South  American  countries :  all  the  wheat  and 
beef  of  Argentina,  all  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  etc.,  etc. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
We  have  largely  lost  our  food  exports  to  Europe,  for 
the  time  being,  just  as  have  all  these  other  countries, 
but  that  puts  no  obligation  on  us  to  move  their  sur¬ 
pluses.  Those  countries  have  always  had  huge 
surpluses:  of  wheat  and  beef  for  instance,  and  the 
over-production  of  coffee  has  been  historical  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  century.  Recall  that  the  coffee  handlers  either 
burned  or  drowned  in  the  sea  millions  of  bags  of  coffee 
year  after  year,  trying  to  keep  the  market  prices  up. 
And  if  memory  serves  us  aright  their  present  surplus 
is  light  as  compared  with  those  of  the  past. 

The  effect  of  these  half-baked  opinions  and  scare- 
heads  on  all  food  purveyors,  including  the  canners’  is 
disastrous,  or  can  be,  unless  clear  thinking  is  used, 
and  the  situation  looked  at  intelligently.  The  statisti¬ 
cal  position  of  canned  foods  is  excellent,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  their  market  should  not  remain  firm 
and  gradually  advance.  If  the  effusion  is  an  effort  to 
beat  down  prices,  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  food 
sellers  must  be  on  their  guard  and  not  be  fooled.  The 
real  basic  truth  is  that  the  world  was  never  so  badly 
in  need  of  foods ;  the  supply  never  so  exhausted  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  and,  come  what  may  as  a 
result  of  the  wars,  the  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  soldiers,  must  have  foods  and  plenty 
of  them  or  revolutions  will  set  in,  which  will  overthrow 
the  most  mighty  dictator,  and  well  they  know  that. 
This  cry  for  food,  this  demand,  must  come  to  the 
\mericas.  The  flood  now  pictured  to  scare  sellers,  will 
.urn  out  to  be  a  mere  driblet  in  face  of  the  needs.  And 
hey  will  get  these  foods ;  they  must  get  them.  There 
s  no  power  as  mighty  as  hunger,  and  it  will  not  be 
lenied.  Stand  your  ground,  and  be  ready  to  see  food 
)rices  soar  to  heights  not  now  dreamed  of,  and  that 
lefore  winter  is  over.  The  coming  of  peace,  or  the 
vider  spread  of  the  wars,  will  but  the  more  surely  bring 
.hat  result. 


I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  62,  NUMBER  50 

RIALS 

IN  FURTHER  EXPLANATION— In  our  issue  of 
June  24th,  commenting  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
canned  pea  advertising  campaign  to  be  put  on  this  Fall, 
we  questioned  the  wisdom  of  making  that  announce¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  just  when  pea  canning  was  getting 
into  full  swing — and  be  it  added  when  the  acreages 
and  yields  promised  to  be  generous.  And  moreover,  we 
had  hoped  to  turn  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pea 
acreage  into  dried  peas,  for  war  uses.  Knowing  can¬ 
ners  as  we  think  we  do,  we  feared  they  would  attempt 
to  cash  on  that  advertising  campaign  long  before  it 
came  to  hand — long  before  any  tangible  results  could 
possibly  happen — by  speeding  up  total  production  of 
canned  peas. 

Secretary  Beale  quickly  advised  us  that  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  planned  advertising  campaign,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  definite  order  in  the  hands  of  the 
advertising  agents  by  July  15th,  to  appear  in  a  double 
page  spread  in  Life  for  October  18th,  and  he  adds: 
“If  we  are  to  secure  canners’  support  for  this  program 
we  could  not  defer  our  announcement  and  request  for 
that  support  later  than  the  date  of  June  15th,  when  it 
was  first  made.”  So,  there  you  are. 

And  here  is  a  good  time,  and  place,  to  nail  rumors 
that  are  beginning  to  circulate,  to  the  effect  that  the 
’40  pack  is  a  whopper!  The  Alaska  pack  is  just 
finishing,  and  is  a  good  pack  in  both  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  Sweets  remain  to  be  canned,  and  the 
dangers  that  confront  them  are  many:  the  pea  louse, 
or  more  elegantly  the  pea  aphids,  are  getting  thick, 
and  the  long  delayed  heat  seems  to  be  rising.  The 
Northwest  suffered  a  heavy  cut  on  these  two  accounts. 
It  is  a  bad  time  to  guess,  for  remember  “in  times  of 
love  and  war  all  signs  fail.” 

However,  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  under 
date  of  July  3rd,  saw  the  situation  this  way: 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  presently  indicated  1940 
pack  and  estimated  1940-41  supply,  compared  with  the 
1939-40  supply. 

Alaskas  Sweets  Combined 

Indicated  1940  Pack .  10,050,433  13,048,483  23,098,916 

Carryover  June  1,  1940....  484,392  2,144,208  2,628,600 

Estimated  1940-41  Supply  10,534,825  15,192,691  25,727,516 
Supply  1939-40  .  8,028,899  15,733,697  23,752,596 

GRADING — Our  good  friend,  and  the  industry’s 
pal,  Paul  M,  Williams,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist  of 
the  U.  S.  Marketing  Service,  and  who  was  so  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  grading  system  for  canned 
foods,  was  considerably  perturbed  by  a  newspaper  re¬ 
port  which  seemed  to  reflect  on  the  accuracy  of  Govern¬ 
ment  grading  of  canned  foods.  The  subject  is  a  little 
dangerous  as  it  includes  a  bevy  of  housewives,  and  the 
representatives  of  a  big  buying  and  distributing  source. 
The  gist  of  the  matter  is  this  expression  in  the  great 
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New  York  City  daily:  “The  assembly  burst  into  hearty 
laughs  on  being  informed  that  when  unbranded  slices 
of  pineapple  in  separate  dishes,  carefully  checked  as  to 
contents,  were  served  to  the  women,  sixteen  of  the 
nineteen  had  preferred  the  Grade  B,  by  Government 
standards,  to  the  Grade  A.” 

Well,  Paul,  we  would  not  worry  too  much  about  that. 

In  the  first  place  you  know  full  well  that  the  canners 
do  not  brand  slices  of  pineapple,  and  in  the  second  place 
we  doubt  if  the  dishes  were  carefully  checked  as  to 
contents.  That  is  elementary,  of  course,  and  the  whole 
thing  falls  of  its  own  weight  because  of  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  pineapple  had  been  graded !  On  the  other 
hand  these  same  women  paid  you  a  well  earned  compli¬ 
ment,  when  upon  a  similar  test  of  canned  “string” 
beans,  16  of  them  selected  the  beans  under  a  label 
bearing  “Grade  A,”  and  3  preferred  the  beans  under 
a  nationally  advertised  brand. 

The  dear  ladies  are  slowly  but  surely  forcing  the 
canners  to  help  their  own  business,  and  chances  for 
profit  on  work  well  done,  by  stating  the  grade  on  the 
labels.  To  expect  the  little  housewife  to  be  an  expert 
in  differentiating  in  terms  and  designations,  even  if  in 
her  innocence  she  detects  no  slightest  effort  to  deceive, 
is  cruel  and  unreasonable,  but  above  all  the  absolute 
height  of  absurdity,  displaying  a  total  lack  of  mer¬ 
chandising  sense,  particularly  about  a  product  which, 
perforce,  must  be  bought  “sight  unseen.”  Our  cartoon¬ 
ist  did  not  finish  his  sketch  in  time,  showing  an  irate 
lady  banging  the  head  of  a  descriptive  labeller  up 
against  a  stone  wall — if  you  get  what  we  mean. 

“SATELLITE  2s” — Here  is  a  letter  from  a  leading 
New  York  State  canner,  written  on  July  2nd ;  telling  its 
own  story : 

“Your  comment  on  the  confusion  of  prices 
between  the  No.  303  and  No.  2  tins  is  an  old  story, 
we  having  bumped  into  it  time  and  again  in  recent 
years  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  On  2s,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  in  a  certain  market  last  year,  we  came 
very  near  losing  $500  in  a  brazen  case  where  a 
buyer  told  us  he  could  buy  at  considerably  under 
our  quotation,  we  learning  later  it  was  the  No.  303 
tin  he  was  quoting!  We  credit  the  general 
demoralization  of  the  Tomato  market  to  the 
‘infinite’  number  of  can-sizes.  They  certainly  have 
allowed  buyers  to  bamboozle  packers, 

“There  are  more  reasons  than  just  ‘simplifica¬ 
tion’  for  doing  away  with  the  satellites  around  the 
No.  2  tin.  We  hope  you  will  play  this  up  often  and 
vigorously  as  it  may  knock  some  sense  in  a  few 
heads.” 

GOLF  ON  THE  ’SHORE — The  annual  summer 
golfing  day  will  be  put  on  by  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  M.  Shook, 
Pro.  (pro  tern)  at  the  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton, 
Md,,  on  Wednesday,  July  17th. 

They  intend  to  sandwich-in — and  we  mean  just  that 
— some  business  between  the  golf  in  the  morning,  and 
the  golf  after  lunch,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet,  and  eat,  and  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Austin,  well-known  New  York  City  publisher,  on  “The 
Fifth  Column,” 


The  turn  out  is  always  a  good  one,  so  all  roads  will 
lead  toward  Easton  on  this  coming  Wednesday.  And 
it  will  be  good  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

A  SAFETY  PROGRAM  FOR  CANNERS 

A  program  for  the  reduction  of  accidents  is  very 
much  like  a  program  for  improving  the  health  of  an 
individual.  A  doctor  inquires  about  the  nature  and 
location  of  aches  and  pains,  analyses  symptoms,  makes 
a  thorough  examination  and  then  prescribes  a  remedy. 
Following  the  doctor’s  procedure,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  study  the  symptoms  or  causes  of  accidents.  The 
following  table  of  accident  causes  is  the  1937  policy 
year  experience  of  the  Employers  Mutuals  for  the 
Canning  Industry  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 

Number 


Cause 

of 

Accidents 

Days 

Lost 

Cost 

1. 

Handling  Materials . 

. 648 

2911 

$11,374.00 

2. 

Machine  Accidents . 

. 346 

2344 

15,732.00 

3. 

Falls  of  Persons . . 

. 302 

3495 

16,814.00 

4. 

Stepping  On  or  Striking 
Against  Objects . 

. 259 

1225 

5,513.00 

5. 

Hot  and  Corrosive  Substances..202 

1222 

8,102.00 

6. 

Hand  Tools . 

. 169 

517 

2,352.00 

7. 

Falling  Objects . 

.  92 

557 

2,252.00 

8. 

Vehicle  Accidents . 

.  34 

817 

3,907.00 

9. 

Miscellaneous  . 

. 401 

988 

4,258.00 

The  next  step  is  to  analyse  the  causes. 

From  a  cost 

viewpoint  there  are  two  outstanding  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents.  Falls  of  persons  account  for  12  per  cent  of 
accidents  reported  and  result  in  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  Machine  accidents  account  for  14  per  cent  of  the 
accidents  reported  and  result  in  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  Here  are  two  causes  of  accidents  which  produce 
approximately  one-half  of  the  total  loss  cost.  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  accidents  is  Handling  Materials 
which  accounts  for  26  per  cent  of  the  accidents  reported 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

With  these  causes  of  accidents  in  mind,  the  next  step 
is  a  thorough  examination  or  inspection  of  the  plant. 
The  following  conditions  should  be  checked:  1.  Floors 
should  be  level  and  free  from  protruding  nails,  cleats, 
etc.  and  should  be  kept  clean.  2.  Stairways  should 
have  risers  of  equal  heights,  treads  of  uniform  width 
and  handrails.  Stairways  should  be  kept  clear  at  all 
times.  3,  Ladders  should  be  of  sound  construction. 
Straight  ladders  should  be  equipped  with  safety  shoe? 
or  hooks  at  the  top.  Stop-ladders  should  have  metnl 
dividers  securely  attached.  4.  Gears  Chain  and  sprockei 
and  hazardous  bolts  and  pulleys  should  be  guarde. . 
5,  Electrical  Wiring  should  be  checked,  particularly  ex¬ 
tension  or  drop  cords,  to  see  that  insulation  is  in  gO(  1 
condition.  6.  Steam  valves  for  washing  and  cleanin  j 
hoses  should  be  clearly  marked,  painting  them  red  '  5 
good  practice. 

The  last  step  in  an  accident  prevention  program 
the  training  and  supervision  of  employes.  Reliable 
statistics  show  that  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  acc  - 
dents  are  due,  at  least  partially,  to  a  lack  of  educatic  i 
and  discipline.  This  is  the  duty  of  management  an  i 
is  usually  delegated  to  the  person  in  charge  of  each 
department. 
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SWEET  CORN  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

by  L.  A.  CARRUTH 

Before  New  York  State  Canners  School 


Sweet  corn  is  one  of  the  principal  vegetable  crops  of 
New  York  State  and  is  of  importance  both  as  a  truck 
and  as  a  canning  crop.  Last  year  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  45  thousand  acres  of  sweet  corn  were  grown  in 
the  state  having  a  value  of  nearly  three  million  dollars. 
During  recent  years  growers  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  damage  to  sweet  corn  caused  by  insect 
pests,  particularly  the  corn  ear  worm  and  the  European 
corn  borer.  The  purpose  of  this  talk  is  to  briefly 
describe  each  of  these  insects  and  to  tell  what  may  be 
done  toward  controlling  them  when  necessary. 

In  an  average  year  sweet  corn  insects  are  likely  to  be 
a  greater  problem  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  The  corn  ear 
worm  is  a  serious  pest  every  year  on  Long  Island  and 
the  destructive  two-generation  strain  of  the  European 
corn  borer  has  seriously  affected  sweet  corn  both  there 
and  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  insect  problem  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  important  decline  in  sweet  corn  acreages 
on  Long  Island  during  the  past  few  years.  Central  and 
western  New  York  are  sometimes  subject  to  attacks  by 
the  corn  ear  worm,  particularly  during  September 
although,  in  average  years,  the  damage  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  mild.  A  strain  of  the  European  corn  borer  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  generation  a  year  is  distributed  generally 
over  the  state  but  has  seldom  caused  damage  of  real 
importance  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  insect  damage  occurs  to  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state’s  sweet  corn  acreage,  which  is 
grown  entirely  for  market,  which  has  a  relatively  high 
per  acre  value  and  which  could  justify  the  use  of 
recently  developed  insecticidal  control  methods,  particu¬ 
larly  on  early  sweet  corn.  It  is  fortunate  that  insects 
have  not  yet  seriously  affected  the  canning  corn  areas 
of  western  New  York  since  the  best  control  methods 
now  available  would  be  too  expensive  for  use  on 
such  corn. 

The  most  important  corn  ear  worm  injury  to  market 
sweet  corn  is  caused  by  the  worms  feeding  on  the 
maturing  kernels  of  the  tip  portion  of  the  ears, 
although  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  the  presence 
of  the  worms  and  their  abundant  unsightly  excrement 
is  likely  to  seriously  lower  the  selling  price  of  a  crop. 
The  corn  ear  worm  occasionally  causes  injury  to  young 
corn  plants  by  feeding  on  crowns  and  foliage  early  in 
the  season  when  older  plants  are  not  available.  For¬ 
tunately,  injuries  of  this  type  have  been  too  slight  to 
be  of  practical  importance.  The  corn  ear  worm  is 
primarily  a  pest  of  sweet  corn  in  New  York,  although, 
in  some  years,  the  pods  of  developing  lima  beans  have 
been  seriously  attacked  in  eastern  Suffolk  County,  on 
Long  Island.  In  rare  instances  the  corn  ear  worm  has 
been  observed  attacking  tomato  fruits  and  geranium 
cuttings.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  corn  ear 


worm  is  a  major  pest  of  cotton  and  tomatoes,  as  well 
as  of  corn. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  most  abundant  in  warmer  cli¬ 
mates  and  is  seldom  able  to  survive  the  winter  in  New 
York  State  except  on  Long  Island.  It  is  probable  that 
even  there  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  overwintering 
pupae  fail  to  survive.  The  few  remaining  survivors 
emerge  as  moths  in  June  and  lay  eggs  on  the  earliest 
plantings  of  market  sweet  corn.  A  few  moths  can 
create  an  appreciable  infestation  because  a  female  moth 
lays  an  average  of  one  thousand  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
laid  principally  on  fresh  silks  and  the  young  worms 
pass  slowly  through  the  silk  region,  feeding  along  the 
way,  to  the  devolping  kernels  where  larval  development 
is  completed.  On  Long  Island  two  complete  genera¬ 
tions,  and  probably  a  partial  third  generation  of  worms 
occur  each  summer.  The  greatest  injury  comes 
between  mid-August  and  the  end  of  the  season  when 
nearly  every  ear  may  be  infested.  In  the  rest  of  the 
state,  corn  ear  worm  infestations  usually  originate  by 
the  northward  migration  of  moths  from  areas  where 
winter  survival  is  possible.  Usually  few  moths  are 
found  until  August  and  these  represent  individuals  of  a 
second  summer  generation.  This  explains  why  the  com 
ear  worm  is  seldom  a  pest  in  up-state  New  York  until 
late  August  or  September.  Even  then,  infestations  are 
usually  less  serious  than  those  then  found  on  Long 
Island. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  a  difficult  insect  to  control. 
Many  possible  control  methods  have  been  investigated 
but  only  two  justify  any  mention  at  this  time.  When 
a  small  number  of  plantings  of  sweet  com  are  to  be 
made  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  scheduled  to  mature 
during  periods  of  slight  injury.  On  Long  Island  this 
period  usually  falls  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August,  although  in  some  years,  corn  maturing  before 
this  time  may  be  only  slightly  injured.  In  upstate 
New  York,  sweet  corn  planted  to  mature  before  the 
25th  of  August  will  usually  be  relatively  free  from  ear 
worm  injury. 

The  most  promising  insecticidal  method  of  ear  worm 
control  thus  far  developed  is  the  mineral  oil  treatment. 
This  requires  the  hand  treatment  of  each  individual  ear 
but,  apart  from  the  labor  cost,  the  treatment  is  very 
cheap.  The  treatment  consists  of  the  application  of 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  heavy, 
refined  mineral  oil  of  U.  S.  P.  grade  to  the  silks  of  each 
ear,  fairly  close  to  the  “silk  channel”  leading  to  the 
developing  ear.  In  actual  practice  this  involves  the 
use  of  about  15  drops  of  oil  per  ear.  The  oil  is  cheap, 
invisible  and  easy  to  apply.  Treatments  should  not  be 
made  until  the  silks  have  begun  to  wither,  otherwise 
ear  pollination  will  be  prevented.  Results  are  most 
successful  in  plantings  of  a  uniform  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  pyrethrins 
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appears  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  treatment  should  cost  not  far 
from  five  dollars  per  acre,  or  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
ear,  depending  principally  on  labor  costs.  Several  types 
of  oil  applicators  have  been  used  for  this  work  with 
good  results.  A  circular  describing  the  mineral  oil 
treatment  for  corn  ear  worm  control  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able.  Persons  interested  in  securing  a  copy  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  names  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

During  1939,  much  of  the  injury  attributed  to  the 
corn  ear  worm  was  actually  caused  by  the  fall  army 
worm,  a  related  insect  of  even  more  destructive  habits. 
The  fall  army  worm  attacks  all  portions  of  the  sweet 
corn  plant  whereas  most  corn  ear  worm  injury  of  prac¬ 
tical  importance  in  New  York  State  is  confined  to  the 
tip  portion  of  the  ear.  Fortunately,  the  past  behavior 
of  this  insect  would  indicate  that  serious  injury  to 
sweet  corn  such  as  occurred  in  1939,  may  be  expected 
only  at  relatively  rare  intervals. 

The  destructive  two  generation  strain  of  the 
European  corn  borer  is  now  well  established  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  on  Long  Island.  Corn  maturing  in 
July  and  in  September  is  most  likely  to  be  attacked. 
The  injury  is  caused  by  the  larval,  or  borer  stage  of  the 
insect  which,  when  sufficiently  abundant,  may  attack 
nearly  every  part  of  the  plant  above  ground.  The 
larvae  burrow  through  the  stalks,  tassel  stems,  cobs, 
kernels  and  leaf  midribs.  From  a  practical  standpoint 
the  most  serious  injury  in  eastern  New  York  has  been 
the  damaging  of  otherwise  marketable  sweet  corn  ears. 
It  is  estimated  that  losses  caused  to  sweet  corn  by  this 
insect  in  eastern  New  York  amount  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

Until  recently  the  only  available  methods  of  borer 
control  were  the  use  of  clean-up  methods  to  dispose  of 
all  plant  debris  containing  borers  and  the  planting  of 
corn  to  mature  during  the  borer-free  period  in  August. 
Neither  of  these  methods  is  completely  satisfactory 
although  each  may  prove  helpful  to  some  growers. 
During  the  past  few  years  insecticidal  control  methods 
have  been  developed  which  have  given  encouraging 
results.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  best  treat¬ 
ments  will  cost  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  or  about  fifteen 
cents  a  hundred  ears.  This  cost  is  not  prohibitive  for 
early  market  sweet  corn  of  high  quality  in  eastern  New 
York  although  it  is,  of  course,  much  too  expensive  for 
use  in  sweet  corn  canning.  Fortunately  the  destructive 
two-generation  strain  of  borers  is  not  yet  a  problem  in 
the  canning  sweet  corn  areas.  A  need  exists  for  still 
cheaper  insecticide  treatments  and  experimental  work 
is  being  directed  toward  this  goal.  A  principal  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  that  a  minimum  of  four  treatments  are 
needed  for  satisfactory  results.  Com  borer  egg  masses 
are  laid  on  sweet  corn  foliage  during  a  period  of  about 
a  month,  beginning  when  plants  are  very  small.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  period  of  egg  deposition  coincides  with  the 
period  of  most  rapid  plant  growth.  With  new  surfaces 
being  constantly  exposed  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the 
plant  during  the  entire  egg-laying  period  with  one  or 
two  treatments.  Despite  this  situation  the  use  of 
insecticides  appears  to  be  profitable  when  the  crop 
affected  is  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  expense. 
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The  best  available  materials  for  corn  borer  control 
are  a  spray  containing  ground  derris  root  (with  5  per 
cent  rotenone  content)  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  100 
gallons  of  water  with  a  suitable  spreading  agent,  a  dust 
containing  1  per  cent  rotenone  or  a  dual-fixed  nicotine 
dust  containing  4  per  cent  nicotine.  Practical  methods 
for  applying  these  materials  to  commercial  acreages 
are  being  developed.  Persons  interested  in  insecticides 
for  corn  borer  control  are  requested  to  write  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

TENTATIVE  SPRAY  PROGRAM  FOR  TOMATO 
SPRAYING  IN  NEW  YORK  DURING  1940 
By  George  L.  McNew 

Before  New  York  State  Canners  School 

The  early  and  late  blights  of  tomato  caused  by 
Macrosporium  and  Septoria  usually  are  very  severe  in 
New  York  State.  They  cause  considerable  injury  by 
defoliating  the  plant  and  thereby  allowing  the  fruit 
to  sun  scald  and  by  causing  blossom-fall  and  fruit- 
spots.  Both  of  these  diseases  and  anthracnose  may  be 
controlled  by  spraying. 

In  order  to  develop  a  profitable  spray  schedule  for 
field  tomatoes  rather  extensive  tests  have  been  made 
with  different  programs  and  different  spray  materials. 
At  present,  a  delayed  spray  program  using  red  copper 
oxide  in  the  early  sprays  and  bordeaux  mixture  in  the 
late  ones  appears  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  first 
application  is  made  with  red  copper  oxide  (Cuprocide 
54-Y  or  Cuprocide  54)  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  to  100 
gallons  when  the  plants  first  begin  to  fall  over.  Usually 
this  will  be  done  about  July  15-20.  The  number  of 
subsequent  sprays  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  disease  and  the  amount  of  rainfall.  As  soon 
as  small,  round,  grey  or  irregular  black  spots  occur  on 
the  lower  leaves,  the  fungi  will  start  producing  spores 
which  may  spread  to  the  other  leaves  during  rain¬ 
storms.  "V^en  enough  of  these  spots  are  produced  the 
leaf  falls  off;  so  during  rainy  seasons  care  must  be 
exercised  in  keeping  the  plants  well  covered  with  spray 
material.  Usually  3  to  5  sprays  will  have  to  be  made 
at  7  to  14  day  intervals. 

After  August  15  bordeaux  mixture  4-2-50  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Cuprocide.  In  using  the  4-2-50 
formula  of  bordeaux  it  is  necessary  that  only  a  good 
grade  of  fresh  lime  be  used.  The  amount  of  lime  has 
been  reduced  to  a  low  level  to  avoid  lime  injury,  and 
if  poor  lime  is  used,  it  will  not  completely  neutralize 
the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone,  blue  vitriol).  Because 
of  this  tendency  for  the  lime  in  bordeaux  to  cause 
injury  the  mixture  is  not  recommended  for  young 
plants. 

Several  other  materials  have  been  tested  on  tomatoes, 
but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  bordeaux  mixture  in  con¬ 
trolling  disease.  The  neutral  or  so-called  insoluble  com  ¬ 
pounds  are  being  tested  only  because  they  cause  les 
injury  than  bordeaux.  Dusts  have  not  proved  as 
effective  as  sprays.  They  delay  infection,  but  the 
disease  usually  becomes  severe  late  in  the  season. 
Methods  of  applying  spray  materials  are  being  tested. 
Before  much  headway  can  be  made  on  commercial 
spraying  some  uniform  distance  between  plants  will 
have  to  be  adopted. 
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I  I  Full  details  on  Hand-Pack  Filler 
I  I  Complete  Catalog  No.  31 


The  CRCO  Hand-Pack  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
is  simple  and  durable  in  construction — trouble-free 
in  operation.  This  Filler  is  built  to  CRCO  stand¬ 
ards  by  skilled  workmen,  employing  the  best  ma- 
t^ials — thus  insuring  long,  low-cost  service. 


Although  this  filler  fills 
practically  automatic¬ 
ally,  it  always  gives 
that  much  desired 
hand-pack  quality. 

With  Automatic 
Topper  and  Hopper 

For  packers  who  desire  in¬ 
creased  production,  yet 
maintaining  the  same  hi^h 

Juality  pack,  the  CRCO 
iller  is  also  available  with 
Worm  Feed  Hopper,  Auto¬ 
matic  Topper  and  Plung¬ 
er  Briner. 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water 
Scalder  on  the  market.  Con¬ 
trols  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  ripeness. 

Increases  yield-saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalog 
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GETTING  GOODS  BEFORE  THE  HOUSEWIVES 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


This  column  can  get  a  rise  out  of  canners  on  almost 
any  question  of  timely  issue,  but  as  yet  it  has  never 
prompted  any  one  to  write  to  us  after  an  analysis  of 
current  advertising  in  the  dailies.  It  can  hardly  be 
because  the  matter  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  trade, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  failure  of  readers 
to  sit  down  and  write  me  some  comment  or  another 
after  we  have  gone  over  together  the  ads  as  published 
in  a  city  of  over  300,000  population.  However,  here  we 
go  again.  The  second  evening  before  a  national  holi¬ 
day,  an  event  prepared  for  with  great  expectations  by 
all  retail  dealers  in  foods,  a  holiday  that  prompts  many 
to  spend  over  their  budget  for  foods,  a  holiday  that 
usually  offers  many  opportunities  for  pressure  mer¬ 
chandising.  In  fact,  retailers  had  to  do  on  Wednesday 
this  year,  enough  business  to  make  up  for  closed  stores 
Thursday,  and  a  let  down  in  food  buying  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  in  comparison  to  a  normal  week. 

In  this  market  are  three  voluntary  advertising 
groups,  one  or  two  independents  who  advertise  in  com¬ 
paratively  small  space  weekly,  and  two  corporate 
chains,  as  well  as  two  or  three  super  market  organiza¬ 
tions.  Let’s  see  what  all  are  doing  for  the  canner  and 
what  the  canners  may  have  done  for  themselves. 

Twenty-eight  items  are  advertised  by  a  small  super 
with  two  local  stores.  Dole’s  Pineapple,  Fancy  Sliced, 
21/2  cans,  is  advertised  at  17  cents;  Del  Monte  Peaches, 
2V2  cans,  are  advertised  at  two  cans  for  29  cents,  and 
that  is  all  the  canned  foods,  outside  of  evaporated  milk, 
that  are  advertised  except  16  oz.  cans  of  fruit  cocktail, 
10  cents,  no  brand  mentioned.  The  smallest  voluntary 
advertising  group  has  no  ad  tonight,  the  next  larger 
has  24  items  advertised,  all  of  them  private  label 
brands,  and  comprising  mostly  typical  picnic  items  of 
manufactured  goods  in  preserved  foods:  Potato  Sticks, 
Potato  Salad,  Spaghetti  with  tomato  and  cheese. 
Tomato  Juice,  Luncheon  Meat,  Tuna  Fish  and  Spaghetti 
and  meat  balls.  The  larger  voluntary  advertises  37 
items,  four  of  them  canned  foods:  Fancy  Red  Salmon, 
Potato  Sticks,  Fruit  Cocktail  and  Spam  by  Hormel.  The 
largest  corporate  chain  advertises  over  one  hundred 
food  items  and  among  them,  twenty-five  canned  foods. 
Seven  of  them  are  nationally  advertised  or  well  known 
locally  in  addition  to  private  label  brands  that  may 
have  claimed  for  them  that  they  too  are  nationally 
advertised.  The  next  larger  chain  advertises  fifty-three 
items  and  includes  in  the  number,  ten  canned  foods, 
three  of  them  nationally  advertised. 

It’s  evident  that  all  retailers  still  enjoy  attempting 
to  bring  folks  to  their  stores  by  advertising  well  known 
foods  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  that  they  may  con¬ 
vince  all  and  sundry  that  everything  in  their  stock  is 
low  priced.  Let’s  see  what  the  newcomer  among  supers 
in  this  market  arranged  for  their  before  the  4th  ads. 
Over  ninety  items,  eighteen  of  them  canned  foods. 
Last,  but  not  least,  we’ll  see  what  the  first  super  in 


this  market,  now  operating  five  stores,  features  in  this 
pre-holiday  advertising.  Seventy-six  items,  twenty  of 
them  in  canned  foods.  Most  of  them  nationally 
advertised  or  well  known  locally. 

Our  conclusion?  Well,  realizing  the  value  of  bal¬ 
anced  ads,  all  factors  listed  seem  to  be  including  enough 
canned  foods  to  warrant  the  belief  they  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  presenting  to  their  customers  the  unmis¬ 
takable  proof  they  are  in  a  position  to  care  for  all  of 
a  housewife’s  food  needs.  In  order  to  avoid  boring 
readers  of  this,  I  have  not  listed  in  all  cases  the  brand 
names  of  canned  foods  advertised,  but  you  would  be 
willing  to  admit  on  seeing  the  brands  listed  that 
national  advertising  furnishes  the  bulk  of  trade 
drawers  in  these  ads.  Take  this  thought  to  mull  over, 
then,  that  if  your  brands  are  to  eventually  gain  the 
prominence  they  deserve,  somehow  or  another  you  must 
contrive  to  get  them  advertised,  else  you  will  always 
be  chasing  the  will  o’  the  wisp  of  further  sales  growth 
without  anything  tangible  on  which  to  base  your  expec¬ 
tations.  You  might  say  on  seeing  some  of  the  brand 
names  that  they  could  hardly  be  classed  as  “nationally” 
advertised,  but  I  have  been  honest  in  this  presentation 
and  assure  you  the  brands  offered  in  the  main  have 
been  nationally  advertised  or  else  are  in  the  private 
label  category. 

You  will  recall,  I  suggested  you  mull  over  the  fact 
most  goods  in  canned  foods  advertised  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  are  in  nationally  advertised  brands  or 
are  private  label  pack.  My  earnest  conclusion  from 
this  is,  that  you  ought  to  take  steps  wherever  possible, 
to  protect  the  profit  margin  on  your  well  known, 
nationally  advertised  canned  things  to  eat.  You  may 
argue  until  the  cows  come  home  that  you  must  refrain 
from  this  in  order  that  the  consumption  of  your  brands 
be  increased  yearly  because  of  the  low  prices  at  which 
they  pass  to  the  consumer.  Look  at  the  sales  of  Spam 
in  states  where  fair  trade  laws  are  in  operation  and 
you  do  not  see  newcomers  in  the  field  running  away 
with  the  business.  As  far  as  I  know.  Spam  still  does 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  in  its  field  and  all  the 
remainder  of  the  “upstarts”  fight  tooth  and  nail  for 
the  remaining  ten  per  cent.  Del  Monte,  Libby,  Minne¬ 
sota  Valley  products  all  might  well  afford  to  be  fai' 
traded  where  possible  and  everybody  would  benefit,  the 
retailer  most  of  all.  Remember  Spam  is  advertised  at 
the  fair  trade  minimum  in  order  that  trade  be  draw:. 
to  the  supers,  not  some  other  lesser  known  brand.  Thr 
situation  would  be  no  different  in  the  case  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  I  have  mentioned.  Packers  would  enjo:- 
as  much  volume  as  ever  and  retail  dealers  would  be 
more  interested  in  selling  the  brands  if  they  migh'. 
make  a  reasonable  profit  while  doing  it. 

National  advertisers  do  a  swell  job  as  a  rule  in  post¬ 
ing  their  distributors,  customers  and  representatives — 
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concerning  their  advertising  schedules.  If  dealers  are 
not  posted  it  is  no  fault  of  the  canners.  The  posting 
sheets,  however,  cover  only  the  major  campaigns  pro¬ 
jected  with  adequate  supplies  of  dealers’  helps.  These 
in  some  instances  cover  three  or  four  major  sales  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  a  month  or  two.  In  none  of 
them  have  I  ever  seen  any  stress  laid  on  advertising 
coverage  for  a  particular  holiday  or  sales  event.  Any 
advertising  that  a  principal  may  secure  in  the  local 
press  in  addition  to  regular  magazine  coverage,  radio 
support  and  newspaper  schedules  is  all  clear  gain 
without  added  expense  to  the  advertiser  unless  he 
operates  under  a  voluntary  advertising  set-up.  As  long 
as  this  is  the  case.  I’ll  wager  that  this  local  support 
might  be  stepped  up  twenty-five  per  cent  if  a  sales  and 
advertising  campaign  be  laid  out  for  principal  holidays. 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Washington’s 
and  Lincoln’s  Birthdays,  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Labor  Day  are  all  heavy  shopping  times  for 
busy  housewives.  Often  the  holidays  fall  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  advertising  men  are  harassed  by  upset 
schedules,  they  would  welcome  suggestions  as  to  what 
to  advertise  and  why.  Some  canners,  regularly  engaged 
in  advertising,  arrange  a  schedule  for  canned  foods 
week  or  the  week  devoted  to  a  particular  product.  With 
only  a  little  more  effort,  such  help  might  be  given  for 
holiday  advertising.  Material  might  be  arranged  for 
chains  and  co-operative  advertising  groups,  mats,  cuts, 
sales  slogans  and  by-words,  simple  recipes  all  in  a  com¬ 
pact  bulletin  illustrating  the  material  available  would 
put  the  canner  offering  it  next  year  out  in  front  in 
advertising,  in  addition  to  that  regularly  arranged  for. 

National  advertisers  might  even  instruct  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  drive  especially  for  advertising  support 
by  co-operative  groups  just  before  any  big  holiday. 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  holidays  come  around  as  they 
do,  salesmen  and  district  representatives  alike  are 
about  done  in.  No  doubt  they  feel  they  have  been 
hounding  customers  sufficiently  in  connection  with  cur¬ 
rent  drives  for  advertising  support,  but  the  point  I 
make  has  merit  inasmuch  as  analysis  of  advertising 
listed  shows  that  more  canned  foods  would  have  been 
advertised  if  representatives  had  worked  toward 
that  end. 

Canners  not  attempting  advertising  schedules  in 
magazines  or  newspapers  can  only  post  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  arrange  for  all  possible  ads  in  distributor’s 
copy  before  holidays,  as  well  as  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  People  spend  more  for  food  before 
i  holiday,  they  are  in  more  of  a  spending  mood,  get 
vour  goods  before  them  at  such  times  and  your  total 
sales  and  profits  will  increase.  Even  canners  supply¬ 
ing  goods  for  private  label  will  do  well  to  keep  closer 
watch  than  at  present  of  distributors’  advertising 
olans  in  order  that  suggestions  looking  toward 
ncreases  in  total  sales  volume  may  be  had.  Because 
'ou  have  sold  your  pack  and  spent  the  money  you 
“eceived  for  it  is  no  reason  why  you  do  not  want  to 
lelp  your  distributor  get  rid  of  his  purchases.  The 
ooner  this  happens,  the  sooner  will  you  get  another 
jrder ! 
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^a*ufie*tk<u*up.  Kettles  Give  the 
PERFORMANCEYou  Need 

•  Many  of  the  leading  concerns  in 
the  food  industry  and  in  brewing  and 
pharmacal  lines  have  been  using 
Langsenkamp  Kettles  for  many  years. 
When  new  kettles  are  to  be  added 
or  old  ones  replaced,  they  come 
back  to  Langsenkamp.  This  is  posi¬ 
tive  endorsement.  The  reason  why 
Langsenkamp  Kettles  are  better  lies  in 
careful  designing,  expert  engineering, 
correct  materials  and  experienced 
kettle  craftsmanship.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  Langsenkamp  Kettles  for 
the  performance  you  need. 

Complete  Equipment  for 
TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

•  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  ExtrActors,  Kook-More  Koils  and  com¬ 
plete  cookins  units.  Juice  Heatins  Units,  Tanks,  Sortins  Tables, 

Soaking  Tanks,  Washers,  Exhaust  Boxes,  Fillers,  Pumpkin  Equip¬ 
ment,  Steam  Specialties,  Accessories,  Supplies  and  Sundries.  We 
can  completely  fill  your  requirements. 

•  Catalog  of  complete 
line  on  request. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Is  Your  Pack 
Fully  Insured 
Against  Loss? 

The  "Automatic"  policy  is  a  most 
convenient,  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  coverage. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Tel.  Superior  7700 
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•  Kettles — any  size,  all  styles. 
Copper,  Nickel,  Monel  or  Stain¬ 
less  Steel. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  GET  TIN 

The  International  Tin  Committee  at 
London  has  raised  export  quotas  to  130 
per  cent  of  an  arbitrarily  fixed  normal 
for  the  next  year  largely  in  order  to 
satisfy  United  States  plans  for  building 
reserve  stocks  of  war  materials,  which 
include  75,000  tons  of  tin.  According 
to  an  announcement  of  the  Tin  Producers 
Association,  July  9,  tin  producers  will 
work  “to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capa¬ 
city,”  as  a  result  of  the  large  shipments 
permitted,  but  “there  is  no  possibility  of 
a  surplus  being  produced”,  they  say.  The 
Association  estimates  the  maximum 
world  output  to  be  235,000  tons,  with 
a  total  world  demand  for  the  next 
twelve  months  approximating  245,000 
tons.  In  addition  to  the  75,000  tons 
which  the  United  States  Government  will 
take,  normal  consumptive  requirements 
for  this  country  will  probably  total 
85,000  tons,  because  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  industrial  demands.  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  require  approximately  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount.  “There  is  barely  enough  tin 
to  supply  all  of  the  world’s  requirements, 
and  therefore  there  is  a  virtual  certainty 
that  free  stocks — stocks  other  than  those 
held  or  to  be  acquired  as  an  emergency 
reserve  by  the  United  States  and  other 
Governments  will  decline,”  says  the  Tin 
Association. 

GERMANY  USING  TINLESS  CANS 

After  extensive  research  a  plant 
located  in  Central  Germany  has  begun 
large  scale  production  of  tinless  cans 
for  use  in  preserving  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  cans  are  made  of  bright 
strip-steel,  basic  steel  being  used  instead 
of  the  open-hearth  product  commonly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate. 
The  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  cans  are 
cut  in  the  usual  manner,  and  before  as¬ 
sembling,  the  parts  are  cleansed  and 
rust-proofed  by  a  phosphating  process 
taking  from  two  to  three  minutes.  The 
can  parts  are  then  dipped  into  baking 
enamel  and  dried,  and  the  bottoms 
seamed  to  the  bodies  of  the  cans. 

CAN  SIZES  APPROVED 

The  list  of  can-sizes  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Simplification  of  Containers  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  been 
accorded  the  required  degree  of  accep¬ 
tance  by  can  manufacturers,  canners, 
distributors  of  canned  food-products,  and 
consumers,  and  is  to  become  effective 
September  1,  1940,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  Division  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Practice,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

In  the  recommendation  there  are  39 
cylindrical-can  sizes,  and  2  square-can 
sizes,  of  specified  dimensions.  Of  these, 
each  of  19  are  of  special  dimensions 
designated  for  use  exclusively  with  a 
single  commodity.  The  other  22  cans  are 
recommended  for  use  with  from  2  to  57 
different  designated  commodities. 


KRAUT  PACKERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

Lon  P.  Flanigan  of  Geneva,  New  York, 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  National 
Kraut  Packers  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Reiger,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio,  July  10th.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Alden  Smith,  Shiocton,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Vice-President,  and  Roy  Irons, 
Clyde,  Ohio,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Trus¬ 
tees  elected  are  A.  A.  Huppert,  Franks- 
ville,  Wis. ;  Martin  Meeter,  Lansing, 
Ill.;  H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio; 
A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  John 
Stroup,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  The  various  stand¬ 
ing  committees  reported  on  vitamin  re¬ 
search,  insect  research,  advertising, 
differential  card,  swell  allowance,  fire 
insurance,  and  Federal  Kraut  standards. 
Dr.  Carl  Pederson  from  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  testing  of  many  samples 
of  kraut  for  acidity,  salt  and  the  relation 
to  quality,  and  illustrated  with  charts. 
John  Stroup  of  the  Empire  State  Pickling 
Company,  Phelps,  New  York,  took  top 
honors  in  the  golf  tournament  to  receive 
an  electric  clock  as  his  prize.  Carl  Schott, 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  won 
first  blind  bogey  and  a  traveling  bag  as 
his  prize.  The  meeting  was  well  attended. 

CHERRIES  AT  THE  FAIR 

Michigan  Cherry  Festival,  and  cherries 
generally,  held  the  spot-light  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  on  Monday,  July  8th, 
when  a  huge,  twelve  feet  across  $400.00 
papier-mache  cherry  pie  was  paraded 
through  the  fair  grounds,  and  when 
Cherry  Queen  Barbara  Brown,  daughter 
of  United  States  Senator,  Prentis  M. 
Brown,  addressed  her  audience:  “I  bring 
you  greetings  from  cherry-land,  from 
Michigan,  where  we  grow  more  cherries 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  where 
for  a  few  days  we  forget  war,  politics, 
and  business,  and  have  a  carefree  time  at 
our  festival  at  Traverse  City,  July  17th 
to  19th.  You  are  all  invited  to  join  us.” 
Miss  Brown  spoke  her  piece  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  platform.  The  gigantic  pie  con¬ 
cealed  1,000  tiny  pies  which  were  then 
distributed  together  with  an  additional 
500  reserve  pies  necessary  to  care  for  the 
clamoring  crowd.  The  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Traverse  City’s  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

PENNSYLVANIA  REQUIRES  TOMATO 
JUICE  REGULATIONS 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  classi¬ 
fied  tomato  juice  as  a  still  drink  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Pennsylvania  Carbon¬ 
ated  Beverages  and  Still  Drinks  Law, 
which  must  be  registered  for  lawful  sale 
within  that  State.  Certificate  of  regis¬ 
tration  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
at  a  fee  of  $50.00  a  year,  good  for  one 
year  from  date  of  issuance. 


PACKAGING  EXPOSITION  APRIL  1  TO  4 

The  eleventh  Packaging  Exposition 
and  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  April  1st  to  4th, 
1941,  it  is  announced  by  the  American 
Management  Association,  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  annual  event. 

GERBER  BUILDS  WAREHOUSE 

A  new  brick  and  concrete  warehouse 
which  will  provide  approximately  an 
additional  10,000  square  feet  of  storage 
floor  space  is  rapidly  nearing  completion 
at  the  Gerber  Products  Company  plant 
at  Fremont,  Michigan. 

PAULUS  PACKS  BEANS 

Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Company,  Salem, 
Oregon,  has  installed  the  latest  type  of 
bean  equipment  to  fulfill  their  plans  for 
the  packing  of  between  100,000  and 
120,000  cases  of  Blue  Lake  beans  this 
season. 

PROTEST  CUT  IN  SALMON  CATCH 

Martin  Kildall  and  William  Brown, 
owners  of  the  Cape  Decision  Fishing 
Company  on  Kaia  Island,  Alaska,  have 
filed  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to  pi-event 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
enforcing  its  edict  cutting  the  allowable 
catch  of  salmon  50  per  cent  this  season, 
abolishing  20  fish  trap  sites  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  herring  catch.  They  contend  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  exceeded  his  authority  when  he 
placed  the  restrictions  on  commercial 
fishing  in  Alaskan  waters. 

DISMANTLING  PLANT 

The  Longview,  Washington,  plant  of 
the  Big  Horn  Canning  Company,  Cowley, 
Wyoming,  is  being  dismantled  with  part 
of  the  equipment  being  installed  in  the 
Cowley  plant. 

KELLEY  ELECTED  CAMPBELL  DIRECTOR 

William  S.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Plant  Managei- 
for  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
New  Toronto,  Canada,  has  been  elected 
a  Director  of  the  company  succeeding  th^ 
late  Raymond  B.  Nieukirk. 

TO  CAN  CORN 

Equipment  is  being  installed  in  th 
plant  of  the  Watertown  Canning  Com 
pany,  Watei'town,  Wisconsin,  for  an 
initial  pack  of  corn  this  season. 

BRITISH  TO  PURCHASE  CAN  MILK 

The  Chicago  Mei’cantile  Exchange  re¬ 
ported  on  July  9th  that  the  British  Pur¬ 
chasing  Commission  has  expressed  a'' 
intention  to  buy  approximately  750,00  * 
cases  of  evaporated  milk,  offers  to  lo 
received  to  and  including  July  13th 
New  York  City,  which  will  be  subject 
to  acceptance  on  July  17th. 
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REMODELING  OFFICES 

The  offices  of  the  Richmond-Chase 
Company,  San  Jose,  California,  are  being 
remodeled. 

GARDNER  POOLE 

Gardner  Poole,  Vice-President  of  the 
Frosted  Foods  Corporation  of  New  York, 
and  a  former  President  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company  in 
Boston,  and  of  the  Boston  Rotary  Club, 
died  on  July  6th  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brig¬ 
ham  Hospital  at  Boston  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  63  yealrs  old.  Mr. 
Poole  had  for  years  been  identified  with 
the  Boston  fishing  industry,  and  served 
as  a  $1.00  a  year  man  with  the  fisheries 
section  of  the  Food  Administration  at 
Washington  during  the  World  War.  For 
three  years  he  served  as  President  of 
the  United  States  Fisheries  Association. 
He  was  a  past  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Warehouseman’s  Association  and 
the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers,  and  had  served  as  Inter¬ 
national  Chairman  of  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists. 

HELWIG  &  LEITCH  EXPANDING 

Because  of  the  constant  and  steady 
growth  of  their  business,  and  in  order  to 
better  care  for  their  mid-western  trade, 
Helwig  &  Leitch,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  have  taken  over  ten  pickle  salting 
stations  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

FIRE  BURNS  CANNERY  ROOF 

When  a  blaze  from  a  grass  fire  ad¬ 
joining  the  pier  climbed  a  tar  lined  down 
spout,  a  300  foot  section  of  the  roof  of 
pier  No.  3,  in  which  the  Oregon  Packing 
Corporation  pea  cannery  at  Astoria, 
Oregon,  is  located,  was  burned  just  a  few 
days  before  the  packing  season  was  to 
get  underway.  Fortunately  the  cannery 
proper  was  not  damaged  by  fire  and  only 
a  small  damage  done  from  the  torrent  of 
water  loosed  by  the  sprinkler  system 
with  which  the  building  is  equipped. 
The  company  was  able  to  get  operations 
underway  exactly  on  scedule. 

ASPARAGUS  PACKERS  INCORPORATED 

The  Golden  State  Asparagus  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000,  by  E.  H.  Nielson,  Charles 
Robbins,  and  H.  H.  Goetjen. 

ANTICO  INSTALLING  BEAN  EQUIPMENT 

In  preparation  for  the  season’s  pack, 
which  is  expected  to  begin  the  first  of 
August,  the  Antigo  Canning  Company, 
Antigo,  Wisconsin,  is  installing  some  new 
bean  canning  equipment. 

CONTINENTAL  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  July  10th  declared 
the  third  quarter  interim  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  on  its  common  stock, 
payable  August  15,  1940,  to  stockholders 
of  record  July  25,  1940. 


CANNERY  WORKERS  REACH 
ACEEMENT 

After  ratifying  a  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  company  and  the 
United  Cannery  Workers  Union,  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Beutal  Pickling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
ended  a  four-day  strike  and  returned  to 
work.  The  settlement  calls  for  the 
general  wage  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour. 

REMODELING  PLANT 

Some  $3,000  worth  of  remodeling  has 
been  done  to  the  plant  of  the  Larsen 
Company,  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

FAIRMONT  DISMANTLING  PLANT 

The  Reedsville,  Wisconsin,  plant  of 
Fairmont  Canning  Company,  Fairmont, 
Minnesota,  has  been  dismantled  and  the 
equipment  removed. 

WILLIAM  NEUROTH 

William  Neuroth,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  United  States 
Products  Company,  San  Jose,  California, 
passed  away  recently. 


DISTRIBUTORS*  ACTIVITY 

THE  SUPER  MARKETS’  THREAT  TO 
.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ADVERTISED 
BRANDS 

Editorial  in  Modem  Merchant  and 

Grocery  World,  July  6th,  19U0 

Speaking  again  of  private  brands  of 
food  and  grocery  products,  to  which  some 
attention  was  paid  last  week,  the  super 
markets  have  now  entered  the  picture. 
In  a  public  statement  in  their  official 
organ  “Super  Market  &  Merchandising,” 
they  accuse  the  grocery  chains  of  nation¬ 
wide  conspiracy  against  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  and  in  favor  of  their  own 
private  brands.  In  this  way,  say  the 
super  markets,  the  chains  seek  to  get 
around  both  the  Patman  law  and  price 
competition. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  super 
market  statement: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter 
of  price  wars — those  uneconomic  con¬ 
flicts  that  have  been  long  condemned 
by  every  right-thinking  food  leader — 
the  national  chains  have  been,  although 
not  the  only  offenders,  certainly  the 
most  active  ones.  And  frequently,  it 
is  they  who  have  goaded  their  competi¬ 
tors  into  retaliatory  price-cutting 
measures,  with  resultant  disaster  to 
all  concerned. 

However,  just  now,  these  few 
national  chains,  realizing  that  the 
Supreme  Court  apparently  meant  what 
it  said,  have  decided  on  a  new  step — 
that  of  pushing  the  private  brands, 
thereby  eventually  making  themselves 
masters  again  of  the  price  situation. 
All  through  the  country,  word  is  com¬ 
ing  to  us  which  emphasizes  that  they 
have  begun  what  seems  to  be  a  definite 
and  long-timed  campaign  to  push  their 


own  private  brands.  A  study  of  the 
nation’s  press  and  its  chain  food  lin¬ 
age,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  now  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  this  country,  reveal  the  new 
fervor  to  push  the  national  chain 
brands,  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
brands,  and  to  convince  the  consumers 
that  the  private  brand  is  “just  as 
good”  and  cheaper. 

The  national  chains  have  placed 
their  cards  on  the  table — it  is  the  pri¬ 
vate  brand  which  they  are  pushing 
now,  because  through  the  private 
brand  they  can  control  and  over-ride, 
they  believe,  the  various  legislative 
restrictions  and  dictate  their  own  price 
terms. 

Now  the  super  markets  say,  “Mr. 
Manufacturer,  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  this?  Your  own  markets  are 
threatened,  the  interest  of  your  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  distributors  is  threatened 
— at  last  it  is  up  to  you.  If  you  don’t  do 
something  about  it” — well,  read  this 
from  the  statement: 

What  is  the  national  manufacturer 
going  to  do  about  this?  Is  he  going  to 
sit  by  and  watch  this  campaign  make 
inroads  into  his  consumer-following 
and  seriously  nullify  the  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  campaigns  he  has  made  to 
build  up  his  national  appeal  and  repu¬ 
tation?  Or  is  be  rather  going  to 
appraise  the  situation  and  line  up  his 
forces  behind  those  retailing  branches 
which  are  his  best  allies  and  which  can 
provide  his  major  strength  in  the 
definite  conflict  that  apparently  is  not 
far  ahead? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  national 
manufacturers  have  been  inclined  to 
watch  this  process  with  too  much  pro¬ 
crastination  and  temporizing.  Isn’t 
it  about  time  that  they  recognized  that 
their  natural  collaborators  in  the  food 
world  are  the  Independent  operators 
and  that  if  they  are  to  insure  their 
future  position  and  preserve  the  results 
of  years  of  campaigning  to  win  con¬ 
sumer  approval,  they  should  also  be 
courageous  enough  to  take  their  stand 
with  the  men  who  are  supporting  them 
and  their  products? 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  time  that 
the  manufacturer  recognized  that  he 
will  have  to  re-fortify  his  own  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  manufacturing  field  with 
new  allegiance.  Fortunately  the  means 
are  at  hand  if  he  will  assist  the  inde¬ 
pendents  to  cope  with  the  national 
chains  in  the  present  test  of  strength. 
We  advise  the  manufacturer  to  study 
deeply  this  matter,  appraise  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  the  better 
part  of  valor  to  get  behind  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  operator,  give  him  the  fullest 
cooperation  possible  and  enable  him 
to  continue  acting  as  the  vanguard  for 
the  national  brand  through  the  nation. 
It  is  a  situation  that  demands  reflec¬ 
tion. 

But  if  the  manufacturers  don’t  move  in 
the  matter,  then,  say  the  super  markets: 


(Please  turn  to  page  20) 
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SHAKBR 


JUICE. 

BRINER 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JUICE  DRAIN- 


PLUNCER 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


LABELS 

ORIGINdL.nRTISTIC  IN  / 
COLOR  8(  DESIGN 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Favorable  Outlook  for  Tin  Supply — Heat  and 
Insects  Hurting  Crops — Sweet  Peas  Suffering 
— Market  Holds. 

TIN  SITUATION — With  the  Inter¬ 
national  Tin  Committee  at  London 
raising  export  quotas  of  tin  to  130 
per  cent  of  the  usual  normal,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  satisfy  Uncle  Sam’s 
request  for  75,000  tons  of  tin  for 
the  building  of  a  reserve  stock  of 
war  materials,  and  an  increase  in 
tonnage  for  the  usual  consumptive 
demands,  it  appears  that  the  U.S.A. 
is  to  be  amply  stocked  for  all  re¬ 
quirements,  and  considering  con¬ 
ditions  “over  there”  England  will 
like  an  additional  basis  for  credit 
with  “US”  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  get  his  full 
quota. 

PEACH  AGREEMENT — Read  in  the 
California  Market  where  the 
growers  of  peaches  and  canners  are 
planning  to  get  together  on  a  crop 
agreement  for  this  year’s  crop, 
which  from  all  indications  promises 
to  be  large.  As  in  former  years, 
however,  the  canners  will  pack  only 
No.  1  grade  fruit  which  will  hold 
the  pack  in  line. 

SHRIMP  CANNERS  TO  ADVERTISE — 
Read  again  under  Gulf  States  Mar¬ 
ket  of  the  advertising  program 
which  the  shrimp  canners  are 
entering  into  for  the  next  three 
years.  “Bayou,”  our  Gulf  States 
correspondent,  has  long  sponsored 
such  a  move  and  the  value  of  his 
suggestion  has  at  last  been  recog¬ 
nized.  The  move  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  lot  of  new  consumer  friends 
for  a  worthy  canned  article. 

INSECTS  TAKING  TOLL — The  pro¬ 
longed  Spring  has  brought  all  in¬ 
sects  on  with  a  rush,  and  the 
vicinity  about  Baltimore  is  ex¬ 
periencing  the  heaviest  infestation 
of  Mexican  beetles  in  its  history. 
They  are  even  noticeably  present  in 
the  streets.  Reports  of  bean  beetle 
infestation  are  frequent  and  it 
simply  means  that  the  later  crops. 


beans,  tomatoes,  and  corn  are  going 
to  have  some  insect  damage  done 
them.  Sweet  pea  packers  are  ex¬ 
periencing  a  heavy  infestation  of 
pea  aphids  with  quite  a  lot  of 
acreage  having  to  be  abandoned  in 
some  of  the  heavy  producing 
sections. 

PEAS — While  early  pack  reports 
have  been  anything  but  favorable 
from  a  standpoint  of  total  pack 
predictions  and  peas  in  particular 
loomed  exceptionally  large,  again 
Dame  Nature  has  taken  a  hand  in 
protecting  the  canning  industry 
and  turned  on  the  heat  as  reports 
from  all  sections  of  the  country 
will  show.  It  is  true  that  the  Tri- 
States  and  thereabouts  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  packs  which  are  of 
good  quality  and  going  rapidly  into 
consumption,  yet  the  principal  pea 
producing  areas  have  yet  to  come 
through  with  their  sweets.  Heat 
has  just  about  burned  up  25  per 
cent  of  the  Northwest  acreage  to 
cut  an  expected  pack  some  million 
and  a  quarter  cases.  Wisconsin 
first  was  drowned  out,  and  the  heat 
has  now  brought  on  considerable 
damage  and  heavy  aphid  infesta¬ 
tion,  and  the  louse  is  taking  its  toll. 
Read  what  one  of  our  Wisconsin 
subscribers  has  to  say  under  date 
of  July  9th.” 

“Pea  Aphid  Control :  That  seems 
to  be  the  same  old  threat  and  prac¬ 
tically  unsolved  problem  that  it 
always  has  been.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  combat  the  pea  aphid 
infestation  would  require  propor¬ 
tionately  the  same  tactics  (perhaps 
not  on  quite  as  large  a  scale),  as 
we  are  now  going  into  prepared¬ 
ness  for  defense.  It  would  require 
a  big  investment  with  an  army  of 
men  which  you  could  call  upon  any 
moment  with  a  supply  of  insecti¬ 
cide,  all  of  which  you  might  have 
no  use  for,  for  several  years.  This 
we  have  experienced  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  this  prepared¬ 
ness  would  become  obsolete  and 
worthless.  Then  all  at  once,  like  our 
experience  today,  a  ‘Blitzkrieg’ 
infestation  of  pea  aphids  is  upon 
us  and  like  the  French,  Belgians, 


and  others,  we  are  being  over¬ 
whelmed  and  are  unable  to  cope 
with  them  and  they  are  ruining 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  our  sweet 
crop.” 

New  York  State,  another  heavy 
producer  of  peas,  talks  of  25  per 
cent  weather  damage  and  of  pro¬ 
rating  deliveries.  What  the  out¬ 
come  will  be  is  anybody’s  guess. 

THE  MARKET — Except  for  the 
Baltimore  area  and  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  a  few  fliers  taken 
in  future  peaches  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  prices  are  very  well  main¬ 
tained  for  which  might  be  termed 
the  beginning  of  the  new  pack 
shipping  season.  Steps  have  been 
taken,  particularly  in  the  Central 
West,  to  successfully  curb  the  re¬ 
cently  spread  low  price  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  the  Baltimore  district 
prices  have  eased  off  slightly,  but 
this  is  attributed  to  the  usual 
seasonal  flurry.  Details  are  fully 
covered  in  the  comments  which 
follow. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Talk  of  Pro  Rating  Pea  Deliveries — New  Pack 
Beans  Selling — Corn  Slow — Good  Demand 
for  Sweet  Potatoes — Asparagus  Firm — Some 
Sizes  Cleaned  Out — Grapefruit  Active  at 
Advanced  Prices — Buyers  Taking  Low  Priced 
Fruit  Offerings — Fish  in  Good  Position — 

Marketwise  Trade  Welcomes  Shrimp 
Advertising. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  12,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Interest  in  new 
packs  is  sharpening,  and  while  the 
volume  of  trading  is  not  extremely 
heavy,  the  market  is  taking  on 
somewhat  more  real  trading  ac¬ 
tivity.  With  talk  of  pro-ration  on 
the  new  pea  pack  and  the  outlook 
for  consuming  demand  for  canned 
food  generally  favorable,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  evident  that  some  canners 
have  “sold  themselves  short”  in 
some  of  their  early  transactions. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  still 
hesitating  to  “take  the  plunge” 
with  respect  to  large-scale  forward 
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commitments,  but  there  is  more  life 
to  day-to-day  trading,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  distributors  are 
building  up  their  inventories 
slightly  as  the  demand  from  the 
retail  trade  continues  to  hold  up. 
There  is  considerable  interest  in 
new  pack  salmon,  due  to  short  pack 
prospects,  and  buyers  are  awaiting 
the  announcement  of  opening 
prices. 

TOMATOES — Buying  interest  was 
rather  slow  this  week.  Distributors 
are  awaiting  deliveries  against 
future  orders  out  of  the  early  pack, 
and  are  inclined  to  withhold  addi¬ 
tional  buying  until  the  pack  situa¬ 
tion  shows  up  more  clearly. 

PEAS — New  pack  southern  peas 
were  meeting  with  a  fair  demand 
during  the  week,  with  the  market 
based  at  75  cents,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
on  full  standard.  The  pack  in  the 
northwest  has  been  seriously  cut 
by  heat  damage,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  yield  will  run  at  least  25 
per  cent  below  early-season  esti¬ 
mates.  Reports  from  Wisconsin 
indicate  that  the  early  pack  was 
curtailed  because  of  rain  damage, 
and  up-state  New  York  canners 
this  week  report  a  reduction  of 
some  25  per  cent  in  pack  estimates 
due  to  weather  damage  to  the  crop. 
Canners  have  withdrawn  in  some 
instances  in  these  areas,  and  it  is 
indicated  now  that  some  pro-rating 
of  deliveries  against  orders  for 
fancy  peas  will  be  witnessed  this 
season,  in  the  northwest,  at  least. 

BEANS  —  New  pack  stringless 
beans  out  of  the  Tri-States  have 
been  received  by  buyers  here,  and 
quality  is  reported  as  excellent. 
Considerable  business  has  been 
done  at  a  minimum  of  60  cents, 
cannery,  it  is  reported,  with  extra 
standards  at  671/2  cents  on  2s.  New 
pack  extra  standard  cut  wax  beans 
are  listed  at  70  cents,  with  fancy  at 
80  cents  at  canneries.  These  quo¬ 
tations  are  “inside”  figures,  and 
canners  whose  brands  enjoy  jobber 
preference  are  getting  more  money 
for  their  goods. 

CORN — The  market  is  in  the  dol¬ 
drums,  insofar  as  new  business  is 
concerned.  Southern  canners  are 
holding  the  market  for  standards 
at  60  cents,  with  a  few  instances 
reported  of  offerings  at  2i/^  cents 


under  this  figure.  Under  current 
conditions,  however,  slight  con¬ 
cessions  in  price  are  not  effective 
in  stimulating  movement,  and 
serve  only  to  undermine  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  later  on  in  the 
season. 

“sweets” —  A  good  volume  of 
futures  business  has  been  booked 
on  canned  sweet  potatoes  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  fall,  and  the  market  is 
firm.  Dry  pack  2s  have  sold  at  70 
to  721/4  cents,  it  is  reported,  with 
21/2S  at  871/4  cents.  Syrup  pack  2s 
have  been  quoted  at  75  cents,  with 
2i/4s  at  971/2  cents  to  $1.00,  all 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

ASPARAGUS  —  California  canners 
are  sold  out  on  a  number  of  sizes 
and  grades  of  new  packs,  and  the 
market  is  in  firm  position.  Formal 
opening  prices  announced  at  the 
week-end  by  California  Packing 
Corporation  reflected  this  condi¬ 
tion,  12  sizes  and  grades  out  of  the 
33  quoted  being  listed  as  “sold  out.” 

CITRUS  juice — Demand  for  can¬ 
ned  grapefruit  juice  continues  ac¬ 
tive,  notwithstanding  recent  price 
advances,  and  a  firm  undertone  is 
in  evidence.  Unsweetened  2s  are 
now  firmly  held  at  70  cents,  with 
sweetened  at  721/)  cents,  while  the 
46-ounce  size  is  quoted  at  $1.60  for 
unsweetened  and  $1.65  for  the 
sweetened,  all  f.  o.  b.  Tampa.  Job¬ 
bers  report  that  the  movement  of 
citrus  juices  into  consuming  chan¬ 
nels  has  been  well  sustained. 

PEACHES — Speculative  sales  of 
futures  peaches  at  $1,211/2  for 
standard  2i/4s  and  $1,221/^  for 
choice,  with  some  offerings  as  low 
as  $1.10  and  $1.20  reported,  have 
resulted  in  some  buying.  Canners 
have  evidently  been  taking  “flyers” 
at  these  prices,  due  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  prices  to  the 
growers,  and  withdrawals  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  naming  of  prices  in 
several  instances. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — There  has  been 
a  good  amount  of  business  booked 
on  new  pack  fruit  cocktail  at 
recently-announced  opening  prices, 
and  canners  in  a  number  of 
instances  have  withdrawn  prices 
following  the  booking  of  a  small 
volume  of  business. 


CHERRIES — ^With  prices  quoted 
on  new  pack  Royal  Anne  cherries 
showing  some  variance,  buyers  are 
inclined  to  defer  purchasing  until 
the  market  reflects  a  more  definite 
trend.  Currently,  offerings  of 
choice  are  reported  all  the  way 
from  $2.00  to  $2.15  per  dozen,  with 
fancy  ranges  $2.25  to  $2.30,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

PEARS — New  pack  Bartlett  pears 
have  come  in  for  a  little  buying 
interest,  following  the  naming  of 
lower  prices  by  some  sellers.  Stan¬ 
dard  21/^s  are  now  available  at 
$1.45  to  $1.50,  Coast,  with  choice 
listing  at  $1.60  to  $1.65,  the  inside 
quotations  in  each  instance  reflect¬ 
ing  reductions  of  5  cents  per  dozen 
from  initial  tentative  openings. 

SARDINES — While  the  Maine  pack 
is  showing  some  increase,  canners 
report  that  stocks  are  moving  out 
readily  as  they  become  available 
for  shipment.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  a  steady  tone  on  the 
basis  of  $3.25  for  quarter  keyless 
oils,  with  offerings  at  the  pre¬ 
viously  quoted  price  of  $3.10  less 
frequent. 

SALMON — With  the  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  new  Alaska 
pack  progressively  unfavorable 
and  the  spot  market  showing  con¬ 
siderable  firmness,  buyers  are 
showing  more  interest  in  offerings 
at  full  list.  Currently,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  Alaska’s  1940  pack  will 
be  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent  below 
last  year’s  totals. 

SHRIMP — The  trade  showed  con¬ 
siderable  interest  this  week  in 
reports  that  Gulf  canners,  repre¬ 
senting  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  canned  shrimp,  have 
completed  arrangements  for  finan¬ 
cing  a  3-year  advertising  program 
for  their  product.  The  program 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$100,000  per  year  for  advertising 
shrimp.  The  market  for  prompi 
shipment  shrimp  was  quiet  this 
week,  with  prices  holding 
unchanged. 

CAMPODONICO  RETURNS  TO  DESK 

Lawrence  Compodonico,  a  Director, 
Sales  Manager,  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Drew  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Campbell,  California,  has  just  returneti 
from  a  three-week  trip  throughout  th(. 
East. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

No  Overproduction  in  Peas — Fair  Demand 
for  Corn  At  Firm  Prices — Spot  Tomatoes 

Cleaning  Up — Beets  in  Demand — ^The 
Grocery  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  July  12,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Since  the  first 
of  the  month  and  chiefly  account  of 
many  houses  having  taken  inven¬ 
tory  at  that  time,  trading  seems  to 
have  slowed  up  a  little. 

Interest  runs  high,  however,  and 
buyers  have  their  ears  to  the 
ground  watching  for  developments 
and  possible  changes. 

PEAS — The  pea  canning  industry 
has  shown  continued  development 
because  quality  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  it  these  past  many  years. 
Any  eifort  to  subordinate  quality 
to  price  and  any  effort  to  tear  down 
a  reasonable  price  structure,  should 
be  combatted  by  all  in  the  business. 

Since  a  week  ago,  the  pea  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed.  Wisconsin  can- 
ners  are  definitely  not  getting  a 
large  pack  of  standard  No.  4  sift¬ 
ings.  There  is  going  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  in  that  State  on  the  standard 
early  Junes  and  even  extra  stan¬ 
dards.  In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  to 
be  deplored  that  a  certain  buying 
organization  saw  fit  to  issue  propa¬ 
ganda  that  gave  their  subscribers 
the  impression  that  the  market  was 
weak  and  that  standard  early  June 
peas  could  be  purchased  even  as 
low  as  70c. 

A  few  of  the  better  and  more 
aggressive  canners  recognizing  this 
menace,  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  counteract  it  and 
fair  progress  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  them. 

Sweet  peas,  particularly  the 
larger  siftings  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  promise  to  be  woefully  short 
and  the  sweet  crop  in  Wisconsin  is 
also  in  bad  shape.  A  careful  check¬ 
up  of  all  reports,  forces  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Alaska  peas  will  be  in 
nice  balance  with  consumption  and 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  short¬ 
age  in  sweets. 

The  minimum  price  on  No.  2 
standard  Wisconsin  No.  4  sieve 
Alaskas  is  80c  factory.  Only  here 


and  there  is  a  canner  quoting  at 
75c  and  then  only  in  conjunction 
with  other  siftings  at  higher  prices. 
No.  10  tin  peas  have  been  wanted 
but  canners  of  that  size  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  quote  until  their  future 
orders  have  been  packed.  One 
price  of  No.  10  tin  extra  standard 
No.  3  Alaskas  at  $4.50  Wisconsin 
was  noted. 

CORN  —  Demand  continues  fair 
with  a  steady  price  level.  Interest 
centers  chiefly  in  the  growing  crop 
with  prospects  about  75  per  cent  of 
normal. 

No.  2  standard  white  corn  is 
available  at  62i/2C  factory  in  Ohio 
and  Iowa  with  Illinois  and  Indiana 
holding  at  a  premium  of  21/2C  to  5c 
per  dozen  over  that.  Fancy  corn, 
like  fancy  whole  kernel  yellow  is 
becoming  scarce. 

TOMATOES — The  very  bottom  of 
the  Indiana  tomato  market  is: 

No.  2  tin  standards.. ..$  .60  factory 
No.  21/2  tin  standards  .85  factory 
No.  10  tin  standards..  2.50  factory 
with  the  majority  of  holders  asking 
2V2C  to  5c  per  dozen  more.  One 
favorable  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  cleaning  up  of  stocks  and  it 
looks  as  if  Mississippi  Valley  can¬ 
ners  will  go  into  the  new  packing 
the  latter  part  of  August  with  all 
floor  stocks  gone. 

One  hears  very  little  of  futures 
and  about  the  only  way  1940  pack 
tomatoes  can  be  sold  are  at  low 
prices.  Buyers  are  content  to  drift 
along  until  they  can  have  a  better 
line  upon  conditions  and  possible 
production. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — Summer 
demand  from  the  consumer  is 
always  slow  and  this  Summer  is  no 
exception.  Chains  report  a  narrow 
movement.  Jobbers  are  carrying 
light  stocks.  Many  have  purchased 
futures  and  want  their  holdings 
down  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the 
new  goods. 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cut 
green  as  well  as  extra  standard  cut 
wax  are  quoted  sparingly  at  75c 
Wisconsin  factory. 

BEETS — There  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  various  sizes  and 
grades  of  beets  and  these  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  locate.  Wisconsin  canners 
are  about  sold  up. 


ASPARAGUS  —  Prices  are  well 
maintained  on  the  Coast  and  some 
factors  in  Illinois  and  Michigan  are 
reported  to  be  delivering  short. 
The  higher  prices  at  which  aspara¬ 
gus  sold  this  year,  does  not  seem 
to  have  hurt  consumption,  at  least 
not  to  date. 

SAUERKRAUT— This  market  con¬ 
tinues  its  steady  gait  due  to  the 
cool  weather  that  the  middlewest 
has  enjoyed  this  Summer  plus  pos¬ 
sibly  the  lower  prices  on  pork  that 
have  prevailed. 

SPINACH — Chicago  looks  to  the 
Ozarks  as  the  only  basis  of  supply 
for  the  standard  and  extra  stan¬ 
dard  grades.  Fancy  spinach  is  not 
quoted  from  California.  Some  No. 
10  spinach  was  sold  in  Chicago  at 
$2.90  delivered  from  Arkansas. 
Other  prices  are:  No.  1  Spring 
Pack  Spinach,  42i/^c ;  No.  2  Spring 
Pack  Spinach,  62i/^c,  and  No.  21/2 
Spring  Pack  Spinach,  82i/2C,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  New  pack 
standard  cling  peaches  have  been 
confirmed  at  $1.10  along  with 
choice  at  $1.20.  Some  say  that 
these  prices  are  likely  to  cost  the 
canner  money,  particularly  so  if  he 
is  forced  to  pay  $25.00  a  ton  for 
the  fruit.  Last  year,  the  average 
price  was  $22.00  per  ton. 

Apricots  are  moving  in  an  en¬ 
couraging  way  and  in  the  face  of 
what  were  thought  to  be  high 
prices. 

Fruit  cocktail  and  salad  have 
been  booked  heavily  at  very  attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  Routine 
demand  has  been  noted  on  berries. 
Canners  who  were  quoting  future 
pears  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  and  refuse 
to  book  added  quantities.  Prupe- 
Plums  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of 
No.  21/2  choice  at  $1.05  to  $1.10 — 
new  packing,  shipment  when  ready. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Reports  from 
Maine  are  that  one  of  the  lightest 
crops  in  many  years  is  in  sight  and 
the  trade  anticipate  a  high  open¬ 
ing,  particularly  so  on  account  of 
the  cleaned  up  spot  market. 
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THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS  —  Mention  was 
made  in  issue  of  June  24th  (see 
page  22)  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Byoir 
of  New  York  City  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  “octopus”  as  their 
publicity  agent. 

Recently  the  report  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  matter,  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Byoir  denied  any  connection 
with  Hitler  and  Germany’s  fifth 
column  activities  but  the  report  of 
the  Committee  directly  connected 
him  and  his  company  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  therefrom  shows : 

“Several  American  firms  and 
American  citizens  as  individuals 
sold  their  services  for  express 
propaganda  purposes,  making  their 
contracts  with  and  accepting  com¬ 
pensation  from  foreign  business 
concerns.  The  firms  in  question 
were  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  and 
Ivy  Lee-T.  J.  Ross. 

The  owner  of  Ivy  Lee-T.  J.  Ross 
firm  admitted  to  the  Committee 
that  the  reports  he  furnished  to 
I.  G.  Farben  Industries,  his  ostensi¬ 
ble  employer,  dealt  with  public  and 
political  questions  rather  than  with 
trade  promotion,  and  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  relayed  to  the 
German  Government.  For  this 
service  he  received  $25,000,  all 
payments  of  which  were  in  cash, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  secrete 
the  connections. 

Carl  Dickey,  junior  partner  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  testified 
that  his  firm  handled  the  contract 
with  the  German  Tourist  Bureau 
with  the  fee  for  services  at  $6,000 
per  month.  He  testified  that  the 
contract  was  secured  with  the  help 
of  George  Sylvester  Viereck  who 
received  $1,750  per  month.  The 
Committee  finds  that  the  services 
rendered  by  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates  were  largely  of  a  propaganda 
nature.” 

GERBER'S  CAR  FLEET  CROWS 

With  the  purchase  of  33  new  Plymouth 
cars,  the  total  of  new  cars  issued  to 
Gerber  salesmen  since  the  first  of  the 
year  is  59.  The  cars  are  painted  the 
familiar  blue  and  white,  and  most  of  the 
men  to  whom  they  are  being  issued  make 
the  trip  to  Fremont  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  territories.  This  makes  many 
friends  for  Gerber  enroute. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Market  Firm  Despite  Low  Priced  Offerings — 
Voting  on  Peach  Agreement — 'Cot  Packing 
On  the  Wane — Crop  Light,  Growers  Boost 
Pear  Prices — Tomatoes  in  Slightly 
Downward  Revision. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  12,  1940. 

THE  MARKET — Not  a  great  deal 
of  business  has  been  done  so  far 
this  month,  the  rush  of  asparagus, 
cherry  and  apricot  buying  being 
over  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
on  peaches,  pears  and  tomatoes 
having  scarcely  set  in.  In  almost 
every  pack  made  so  far  this  year 
there  have  been  some  canners  who 
have  come  out  early  with  low 
prices  and  succeeded  in  doing  con¬ 
siderable  business,  only  to  see  the 
market  firm  and  others  reap  the 
benefits.  This  has  been  true  of 
spinach,  asparagus,  apricots,  and 
to  some  extent  of  cherries.  The 
packing  season  for  peaches,  pears 
and  tomatoes  is  now  close  at  hand 
and,  true  to  form,  there  are  offer¬ 
ings  at  prices  which  some  canners 
contend  will  scarcely  cover  actual 
costs. 

PEACHES  —  California  growers 
and  canners  are  voting  on  a  cling 
peach  industry  agreement  based 
on  the  one  in  effect  last  year.  This 
will  be  a  grading  agreement  with 
nothing  said  about  the  size  of  the 
pack  or  prices  to  grower.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  only  No.  1  fruit 
will  be  canned  and  the  standards 
set  high  to  hold  the  output  down. 
The  crop  is  a  large  one,  however, 
growing  conditions  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  more  fruit  will  be 
produced  than  canners  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  market.  Before  the 
agreement  can  be  made  effective  it 
must  be  signed  by  at  least  65  per 
cent  of  both  canners  and  growers, 
figuring  both  number  and  output  of 
fruit.  Growers  have  been  asking 
$30  a  ton  for  No.  1  canning  clings, 
with  canners  suggesting  that  $20 
a  ton  would  be  nearer  the  proper 
price,  considering  the  holdover  and 
the  size  of  the  crop.  The  final 
answer  will  probably  be  found 
somewhere  in  between  these 
figures.  In  the  meantime,  some 
business  on  new  pack  has  been 


booked  on  the  basis  of  $1.10  for 
No.  21/2  standards,  and  $1.20  for 
choice.  Minimum  prices  on  spot 
standards  seems  to  be  $1.17V2>  with 
$1.25  the  low  for  choice. 

APRICOTS — The  packing  of  apri¬ 
cots  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is 
still  under  way,  but  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing  fast  and  work  will  soon  be 
over.  It  is  expected  that  the  output 
for  the  State  will  be  close  to  1,700,- 
000  cases,  with  canners  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  making 
a  relatively  better  showing  than 
those  in  Northern  and  Central 
California.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vanced,  canners  paid  higher  prices 
for  fruit  and  $80  a  ton  was  paid 
for  some  choice  offerings.  Some 
canners  have  advanced  quotations 
on  a  number  of  items  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  this  fruit  is  definitely  firm. 
Fancy  halves  are  selling  at  $2.20 
for  No.  21/2S  and  $7.25  for  No.  10s 
and  shoppers  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  locate  .stocks  held  for  less. 

PEARS — California  pear  growers 
express  the  opinion  that  this  year’s 
comparatively  light  production  of 
Bartlett  pears  can  be  moved  at 
prices  well  above  those  received 
last  year.  They  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  an  improved  market  for 
their  fruit  in  Eastern  fresh  fruit 
markets,  with  a  good  demand  from 
canners,  whose  carryover  is  light. 
They  are  sugge.sting  a  price  of  $45 
a  ton  in  such  producing  districts  as 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  or  about 
$10  a  ton  more  than  was  paid  last 
year.  Canners  anxious  to  get  early 
business  on  their  books  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  making  offers  on  the 
basis  of  $1.90  for  No.  2V2  fancy, 
$1.65  for  No.  21/2  choice,  and  $1.50 
for  standards.  These  prices  are 
well  below  the  minimums  in  spot 
lists. 

TOMATOES — Prices  on  standard 
tomatoes  have  been  revised  down¬ 
ward  slightly  by  some  interests, 
despite  the  fact  that  stocks  on  hand 
are  lighter  than  a  year  ago.  It  i.'' 
now  possible  to  buy  No.  1  tails  at 
621/2  cents.  No.  21/2  at  95  cents,  and 
No.  10s  at  $2.90.  Some  canners 
report  having  cleaned  up  closely  on 
No.  2  tall.  Considerable  publicity 
is  being  given  to  the  fact  that  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  1940  tomato  pack 
for  Canada  at  2,500,000  cases,  with 
light  stocks  now  on  hand.  Should 
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the  United  Kingdom  re-enter  the 
market  for  canned  tomatoes  Cana¬ 
dian  holdings  would  last  but  a 
short  time,  it  is  suggested,  and 
stocks  in  the  United  States  would  be 
in  demand.  So,  prospects  are  con¬ 
sidered  bright,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  movement  is  rather 
sluggish. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Canners  to  Advertise — Rains  Drive 
Off  Large  Sized  Shrimp — Canning  to  Begin 
August  10 — Continued  Showers  Endanger 
Oysters — Crabs  in  Good  Supply. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  12,  1940. 

TO  ADVERTISE — An  announcement 
from  New  Orleans,  La.,  says  that 
an  organization  has  just  been 
formed  there  by  30  shrimp  packers 
from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  to 
promote  a  $300,000  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  during  the  next 
three  years. 

The  30  members  comprising  this 
association,  it  is  said  pack  approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent  of  all  shrimp 
canned  annually  in  the  country. 

The  organization  will  be  known 
as  the  Shrimp  Canners  National 
Advertising  Association  and  R.  R. 
Rice  of  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  is  the 
president. 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  one  that  the  industry  has 
been  sadly  in  need  of,  because  there 


is  no  reason  why  shrimp  should 
not  be  the  biggest  canned  sea  food 
seller  of  the  country. 

An  advertising  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  demonstration  at  food  stores 
and  cooking  schools  would  do  much 
to  acquaint  the  thousands  of  house¬ 
wives  who  have  never  tasted  nor 
know  canned  shrimp  with  their 
deliciousness. 

SHRIMP  —  Shrimp  were  more 
plentiful  this  past  week  than  they 
have  been,  and  as  the  raw  headless 
shrimp  dealers  had  no  market  for 
all  of  them,  some  were  put  in  the 
freezer. 

Shrimp  in  the  Gulf  have  not  been 
as  large  the  past  two  weeks  as  in 
previous  weeks  and  it  is  caused  by 
the  continuous  showers  that  have 
visited  this  section  and  brought 
large  quantities  of  fresh  water 
from  the  rivers  into  the  bay  driv¬ 
ing  the  medium  shrimp  into  the 
Gulf. 

The  shrimp  spawn  up  the  rivers 
where  the  water  is  barely  brackish, 
and  as  the  shrimp  grow  older,  they 
hunt  salty  water.  Adult  shrimp 
live  only  in  the  very  salty  water 
of  the  Gulf  or  Ocean. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp 
is  light  and  there  is  not  much  to 
move,  there  is  very  little  being 
offered  for  sale  by  canners 

The  canning  of  shrimp  will  start 
in  this  section  on  or  about  August 
10,  provided  the  shrimp  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size. 

The  shrimp  have  to  count  35  or 
less  to  the  pound  before  the  State 


Conservation  Commission  of  this 
section  allows  them  to  be  caught, 
which  some  years  delays  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canning  season  one  to 
three  weeks  and  thus  gives  the 
shrimp  time  to  grow  to  the  proper 
size. 

OYSTERS  —  Due  to  continuous 
showers  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
bay  is  getting  very  fresh,  and  if 
it  continues  to  rain,  it  may  kill  the 
oysters. 

Oysters  require  a  little  fresh 
water  to  fatten  them,  but  they  can’t 
live  in  too  fresh  water. 

At  present,  oysters  are  in  good 
shape,  as  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
meat  on  them,  and  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  fatter  now  than  they  will  be 
in  September  when  the  raw  oyster 
season  opens,  which  is  invariably 
the  case. 

There  will  be  no  canning  of 
oysters  until  about  the  first  of 
December,  w'hen  the  weather  gets 
cold. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Nowithstanding  the  squally  wea¬ 
ther  that  we  have  had,  crabs  have 
been  fairly  plentiful  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crab  meat  has  been 
about  normal. 

Some  processed  crab  meat  has 
been  packed,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crab  meat  canned  has  been  fresh, 
packed  in  ice,  of  which  part  of  the 
industry  uses  millions  of  cans 
every  season. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nen  6lh  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  ItlKTinnEiDi  CciiwnP’AVKT'jr  Westminster, Met. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel.  Pure  N  ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper.  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metai  you  are  interested  in. 


Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 

Tomato  Pack  Concluded  With  Stocks  Moving 

Freely  At  Nice  Prices — Grapefruit  Juice 
Strong  At  Current  Offerings. 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Mission,  Texas,  July  12,  1940. 

TOMATOES  —  The  Rio  Grande 
Valley  tomato  pack  is  officially 
over,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
odds  and  ends  still  coming  in  to 
fill  surplus  cans,  A  goodly  portion  of 
our  pack  has  been  moved  at  prices 
previously  quoted.  Is  at  44c,  2s  at 
621/2C,  10s  at  $2.75,  100  4%-oz. 
puree  at  $1.80,  all  f.  o.  b.,  common 
Valley  points.  The  strength  of  the 
market  taking  tomatoes  from  this 
section  is  that  buyers  needed  toma¬ 
toes  and  the  canners  down  here 
had  them.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
stocks  will  be  gone  before  any  seri¬ 
ous  competition  develops  from 
other  tomato  regions.  But  even  if 
stocks  carried  over  do  run  into 
other  competitive  tomatoes  at  lower 
prices,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
tomato  pack  has  been  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  program  originally 
outlined  in  this  column  has  held 
together  to  profitable  advantage, 
and  the  canners’  goal  achieved : 
Not  to  let  our  market  be  demoral¬ 
ized  by  future  quotations  from 
other  sections. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE - 46-OZ.  juice 

at  $1.60  is  moving  at  an  increasing 
rate,  with  2s  at  62i^c  to  65c  equally 
strong.  Many  buyers  and  brokers 
heretofore  holding  back  have  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  above  prices.  46-oz. 
juice  has  just  about  played  out. 

VETERANS  TO  BUY  CANNED  FRUIT 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  seek¬ 
ing  bids  on  3,450  cases  of  No.  10  solid 
pack  peaches,  and  14,900  cases  of  yellow 
cling  peaches.  Bids  to  be  opened  on  July 
23rd.  Further  bids  are  asked  on  15,000 
cases  of  Bartlett  pears.  Deliveries  are  to 
be  made  f .  o.  b.  Perryman,  Maryland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  San  Francisco.  Copies  of 
invitations  which  include  specifications 
and  general  conditions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Procurement  Division,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRUIT  CANNER 

Lew  Ping  has  engaged  in  the  canning 
of  fruit  at  633  Seventh  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


DISTRIBUTORS*  ACTIVITY 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Actually  if  the  private  brand  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  national  chains  continues 
its  present  “blitzkrieg”  character  and 
unless  the  manufacturer  evaluates  the 
situation,  it  may  well  be  that  the  large 
Super  Market  operators — for  sheer 
self-preservation — may  find  themselves 
forced  to  resort  to  the  same  measures 
as  the  chains  and  go  in  for  their  own 
private  brands  in  order  to  meet  the 
“below-zero”  price  structure  set  by  the 
chain’s  brands.  No  one  would  regret 
such  a  situation  more  than  the  Super 
Market  operator,  because  it  would 
mean  unnecessary  education  of  the 
consumer,  additional  attention  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  pushing  his  private  brands, 
and  other  useless  motions  which  do  not 
enter  into  his  economic  merchandising 
and  operating  scheme.  He  prefers  to 
use  the  nationally  advertised  brands 
and  to  fortify  the  fine  reputation  of 
these  products  with  his  own  point-of- 
sale  promotion. 

This  being  the  case,  why  should  the 
manufacturer  not  forestall  such  an 
eventuality  by  getting  behind  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  is  helping  his  brands  and 
not  subordinating  them  to  his  own 
brands.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  manufacturer 
should  cease  his  timidity  and  accept 
the  situation  for  what  it  is.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  deep  inroads  are  already 
being  made  in  supplanting  the  national 
brand  by  the  private  brand — then  why 
should  not  the  national  manufacturer 
help  the  independent  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  national  brands  before 
the  consuming  public? 

This  is  pretty  strong  talk,  but  it  is  all 
true.  In  other  words,  protect  your 
brands  and  the  grocers  who  sell  them,  or 
we  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  them 
and  sell  private  brands.  That  is  the 
situation  and  the  manufacturers  can’t 
ignore  it  any  longer. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


BEANS 

CEajAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  6 — All  Green 
this  year,  135  acres.  Crop  looks  good. 
Started  packing  today,  but  need  rain 
badly.  In  fact  if  no  rain  in  next  three 
days  crop  will  be  cut  in  half  anyway. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  July  4 — Short  pack  on 
beans,  drowned  out. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  wis.,  July  6 — Crop  back¬ 
ward  and  acreage  lost  due  to  heavy  rains. 
Cut  worms  in  many  fields. 

HOMEJR,  N.  Y.,  July  8 — Pea  Acreage 
same  as  1939  with  prospective  75  cases  to 
acre  yield. 


CORN 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  6 — Stand 
good.  Crop  has  made  good  progress,  but 
we  need  rain  very  badly.  Very  small 
acreage,  a  third  of  what  we  normally 
would  have. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  July  6 — Due  to 
late  planting,  cold  rains  after  planting, 
and  cool  nights,  crop  making  very  poor 
growth.  Later  very  heavy  rains  washed 
out  and  flooded  many  acres,  which  are 
badly  stunted. 

TOMATOES 

CAVE  SPRINGS,  ARK.,  July  8 — Conditions 
good.  125  acres.  Would  guess  three  ton 
per  acre. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  July  6 — Crop  looks 
good.  Need  rain  for  new  blossoms  and 
further  growth. 

STILL  POND,  MD.,  July  10 — Normal 
acreage,  plants  making  good  growth. 
About  one-third  of  acreage  ten  days  later 
than  usual. 

DIGGINS,  MO.,  July  7 — Acreage  75  per 
cent.  Too  early  to  estimate  yield.  Due 
to  shortage  of  plants  and  late  Spring 
did  not  set  many  plants,  and  most  settings 
late.  Ground  in  fine  shape  and  a  good 
stand  of  plants.  This  holds  for  the 
Ozarks. 

QUINTON,  N.  J.,  July  5 — Acreage  all  in, 
and  with  the  light  rains  which  we  have 
had  lately  seems  to  be  doing  very  well. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  July  4 — Will  not  pack 
tomatoes  in  any  of  this  section  this 
season. 

HICKSVILLE,  OHIO,  July  10 — Prospects 
about  normal.  Need  rain  at  present 
time. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  July  9 — Crop  about 
two  weeks  late,  indicating  late  August, 
September  pack.  Good  stand  of  plants, 
and  looking  fine.  Acreage  156  acres 
against  450  last  year. 

OTHER  CROPS 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  July  6 — Beets: 
Crop  making  poor  growth  due  to  rains 
after  planting  and  cool  nights.  Acreage 
reduced  due  to  washout. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  July  4 — Blackberries: 
Pack  now  on.  Unless  we  have  less  rain 
and  more  sunshine  will  not  have  one-half 
pack. 

MT.  AIRY,  N.  c.,  July  4 — Kraut  Cab¬ 
bage  :  Same  acreage  in  this  territory. 
Too  early  to  estimate  tonnage. 

QUINTON,  N.  J.,  July  5 — Squash  and 
Pumpkin:  All  acreage  is  now  in,  and  two 
or  three  fields  show  very  light  develop¬ 
ment,  having  broken  ground  within  the 
last  week. 

DANA,  N.  c.,  July  8 — General  crop  con¬ 
ditions  good. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . 

2.65 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2*85 

2.55 

2.70 

2.50 

2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.50 

2.40 

2.50 

2.62% 

2.55 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.55 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.36 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.65 

1.66 

1.76 

....... 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.25 

7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.90 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67' 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.85 

4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.671/2 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.76 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.45 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

4.85 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.85 

4.00 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.871,4 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.771/2 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

.75 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.25 

1.55 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.16 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.75 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.80 

.921/2 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

4.75 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.60 

.80 

.7214  .80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.45 

4.00 

.70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.70 

1.15 

1.05 

No.  21/^  . 

.00 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70 

No.  . 

.00 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.26 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.75 

No.  2J/2  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

No.  2V2  . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

3.35 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

..  4.60 

4.50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.75 

.72%  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

..  4.50 

3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

. 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.75 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

i.io 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  Hisb 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2............~.......~.~ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Std.  No. 

No.  10  . - . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 - - 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is.. . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 


.90 

1.06 

.85 

1.02% 

4.75 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

3.90 

.77% 

.80 

3.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.07% 

4.60 

5.30 

5.00 

5.50 

.87% 

.76 

.86 

. 

_ 

4.76 

4.60 

.72% 

.72% 

.76 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  1.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

_ _ 

.85 

.90 

4.36 

6.26' 

_ 

. 

_ _ 

.86 

.86 

.86 

— 

— 

.80 

.95 

.76 

.92% 

4.25 

4.76 

4.00 

4.50 

.72% 

.86 

.65 

.80 

4.00 

4.25 

3.75 

4.26 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

3.50 

4.00 

.80 

1.00 

.76 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.72% 

.67% 

.80 

. 

-II---- 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

.60 

.65 

.62% 

.75 

... 

3.90 

3.00 

4.00 

.70 

‘".86 

‘".70 

‘1.10 

— 

2.76 

2.60 

2.S6 

— 

— 

.80 

.92% 

4.25 

4.60 

. 

. 

.60 

.80 

-••nil 

3.25 

4.00 

1.36 

1.27% 

1.60 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

1.10 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.07% 

1.00 

_ _ 

1.10 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97% 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

i.bo 

.86 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

6.76 

6.25 

6.60 

5.00 

6.26 

5.00 

5.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.60 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.16 

1.25 

1.36 

1.46 

1.36 

1.46 

1.05 

1.07%  1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

4.76 

4.50 

4.50 

.82% 

1.00 

1.10 

.77% 

.90 

.95 

.75 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.85 

.95 

3.90 

3.65 

.75 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50 

. 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.. 

3.00 

3.25 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  2% . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.67% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

3.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.75 

.86 

1.00 

1.16 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3A0 

3.30 

.67% 

.62% 

.65 

1.07% 

.82% 

1.00 

.86 

1.30 

1.36 

3.16 

3.40 

2.76 

2.86 

4.26 

4.36 

.77% 

.86 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.90 

1.10 

lit-  — 

_ 

_ 

.97% 

— 

— 
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Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack.. 


No.  3 


Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 


No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 


No.  3 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  . 


No.  3 


Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  3  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 


.85 

1.20 

1.00 

1.50 

3.50 

.95 

.76 

1.16 

1.07Vi 

1.00 

. 

3.75 

Solid  Pack 

.80 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

1.15 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.36 

1.35 

3.50 

4.25 

4.50 

4.35 

4.35 

.60 

.45 

.47  Vi 

.76 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

.92Vi 

1.17Vi 

.90 

1.15 

1.16 

2.86 

3.50 

2.76 

aTso 

3.35 

With  puree 

.45 

.47Vi 

.42Vi  . 

.62  Vi 

.671/2 

.60 

.70 

■62  Vi  . 

.80 

.82Vi 

.82  Vi 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.96 

1.02Vi 

.90 

2.60 

2.76 

2.60 

2.76 

2.90 

3.35 

.40 

.50 

.42  Vi  .45 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37Vi 

.40 

.42Vi 

.62Vi 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.15 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

BarUett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


1.36 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  3  Cyl . 


.blV2 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl .  . 

No.  2  Tall .  1.20 

No.  2^4  . . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEIAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


Mexican 


4.26 


2.10 

ssTe 

1.65 

1.50 

7.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.76 

6.00 

3.76 

4.26 

4.26 

4.40 

).  B.  Honolulu 

rushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

1.27Vi 

1.42% 

1.70 

1.70 

5.35 

5.60 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


TURNIP  GREENS 


.60 

2.35 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 


.47V4 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.87Vi 

2.06 

2.17% 

4.25 

4.50 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

8.76  . 

8.50 

6.00 

1.65 

7.26  7.60 

5.25 

5.50 

6.00 

1.76  . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.8U 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.75 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 70 

No.  10  .  3.60 

No.  2  Std . 66 

No.  10  .  2.85 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2  Vis,  Choice — 

No.  2  Vis  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


3.00 

3.60 


.72V^ 


2.90  3.00 

sTb  sTb 

2.20  . 

1.85  2.00 

1.60  1.70 

7.25  . 

6.25  6.75 

6.35  6.75 

1.00  1.10 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


.70 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb. 


OYSTERS 
Std.,  4  oz. 


BLUEBERRIES 

1.60 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

No.  10  . 

....  7.00 

9.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

....  1.05 

....  4.76 

5.25 

1.10 

6.50 

1.35 

5.00 

2.25 

1.40 

5.25 

2. .30 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.12Vi 

1.26 

3.25 

1.80 

Southern 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.80 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  . 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2V^ . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 70 

46  oz .  1.60 

No.  5  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.00 

1.80 

7.00 

6.75 

6.00 

2.30 

7.66 


2.15 

2.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.00 

2.40 

7.76 


Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vis . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1. 

No.  Vn  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1... 
Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


.97V4  1.10 
.  2.60 


.72% 

1.65 


.45 

.62% 

1.60 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2V4. 
Choice,  No.  2V4..... 

Std.,  No.  2V4 . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.25 

6.76 

1.60 

1.25 
1.16 
4.90 
4.40 

3.76 
3.75 

3.26 


1.35 

6.00 

1.60 

1.45 

1.26 

6.06 

4.76 

4.25 

4.16 

8.40 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key .  3.76 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  4.40 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

(^alif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

Vis  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

Vis  . 

Vjs  . 


Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.60 


1.2(1 

1.65 


2.35 

2.40 

1.72  Vi 

1.90 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.10 

1.40 

1.45 

1.80 

1.90 

Southern 
1.16  1.30 

1.20  1.35 

1.25  1.40 


10.00  11.00 

5.60  6.00 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 


5.25 

3.65 


5.50 

3.90 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc,  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


This  May  Be  The  Man 
You  Are  Looking  For  .... 

Sales  and  business  executive  of  broad  experience  who  offers 
the  combination  of  vigorous  youth  with  seasoned  maturity 
.  .  .  plus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  canning  industry  and 
its  marketing  problems.  Has  fifteen  years  of  bard-bitting 
firing-line  experience  to  his  credit  ...  in  sales  and  adminis¬ 
trative  work.  Knows  the  canning  business  from  A  to  Z. 
Widely  and  favorably  acquainted  in  the  food  field.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  leading  brokers  have  been  both  close  and  numer¬ 
ous.  Versatile,  even-tempered,  co-operative.  Revels  in  large 
volume  work.  Gets  along  well  with  others.  Knows  how  to 
handle  men  .  .  .  and  get  things  done.  Now  employed.  Seeks 
a  permanent  connection  with  a  progressive  canner.  An  in¬ 
quiry  from  you  will  bring  complete  details. 

Address,  BoxB-2445  The  Canning  Trade. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  SCALES:  10y2  ton,  16x9  feet,  $197.00. 
Larger  sizes  priced  in  proportion.  Five-year  guarantee.  A  few 
good  repossessed  scales.  Expert  repair  work.  Write  for  details. 
Bonded  Scale  Company,  mfrs..  Dept,  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  tomato  scalder.  L.  W.  Rutherford,  Lowell, 
Michigan. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Dog  Food  Plant,  Fully  Equipped.  First  class 
condition.  Good  Central  Location.  Large  Warehouse.  Capacity 
4,000  cans  per  hour.  Can  be  easily  adapted  for  Corn  or 
Tomatoes.  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


f  P  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery —  or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  lime,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Nou>  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  Rational  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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WaHAMPERs? 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


IVrile  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


COPPER 


Actual  service 
has  ptoven  this 
coil  Faster  than 
any  other  due  to 
advanced  mani¬ 
fold  desisn. 

Immediate  deli¬ 
very.  Write  for 
information. 

JOS  OAT  &  SONS,  232  Quarry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EST.1788 


MANIFOLD  COILS 

Jor  pulp  tanks 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


An  auto  skidded  to  a  stop  on  the  driveway  at  Newark  Airport, 
and  a  man  jumped  out  of  it,  ran  through  the  field  gate,  and 
raced  out  on  the  runway  toward  a  taxiing  plane.  But  before 
he’d  gone  fifty  yards,  the  ship  had  taken  the  air. 

At  the  fence  lolled  a  bystander  puffing  on  a  corn  cob  pipe. 
“I  say,”  he  spoke  up  as  the  man  came  walking  back,  “were  you 
trying  to  catch  that  plane  mister?” 

The  man  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  obviously  having  difficulty  in 
holding  himself  in.  “Hell,  no!”  he  finally  replied.  “I  just 
didn’t  like  the  looks  of  it — so  I  chased  it  off  the  field!” 

NOT  WORTH  IT 

Sandy:  I  wish  I  knew  who  put  that  joke  in  the  paper  about 
the  Scotch  being  so  tight. 

Lassie:  Why  don’t  you  phone  the  editor  and  ask? 

Sandy:  Whist!  And  who’d  pay  for  the  phone  call? 

When  a  little  boy  was  told  by  his  mother  that  she  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island,  his  father  in  Vermont,  his  sister  in  New  York, 
and  he  in  Ohio,  he  said:  “Gee,  Ma,  How’d  we  all  get  together?” 


A  MISTAKE 

In  one  of  the  large  cities  a  street  car  collided  with  a  milk 
cart  and  upset  many  cans  of  milk  into  the  street.  Soon  a  large 
crowd  collected.  A  short  man  coming  up  had  to  stand  on  tip-toe 
to  see  past  a  stout  woman  who  stood  in  front  of  him. 

“Goodness,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  an  awful  waste.” 

The  stout  woman  turned  ’round  and  glared  at  him,  and  said 
gruffly: 

“Mind  your  own  business.” 

ON  THE  BEACH 

First  Male:  That  girl  wears  aviation  bathing  suits. 

Second  Male:  What  do  you  mean,  aviation  bathing  suits? 

First  Male:  Well,  she  takes  off  as  much  as  she  can  in  order  to 
land  a  husband. 

He  (passing  the  candy) :  Sweets  to  the  sweet. 

She:  Thank  you.  And  won’t  you  have  some  nuts? 

UNFORTUNATE  SUGGESTION 

Jack:  So  your  father  demurred  at  first  because  he  didn’t  want 
to  lose  you? 

May:  Yes,  but  I  won  his  consent.  I  told  him  that  he  need 
not  lose  me.  We  could  live  with  him,  and  he  would  not  only 
have  me,  but  a  son-in-law  to  boot. 

Jack:  H’m!  I  don’t  like  that  last  expression. 

“Do  you  know  smoking  shortens  your  life?” 

“Well,  I’ve  smoked  for  sixty-five  years,  and  I’m  eighty  now” 

“Maybe  if  you  hadn’t  smoked  you  be  ninety.” 

“L  tor,  can  you  help  me?  My  name  is  Jones.” 

“No.  I’m  sorry;  I  can’t  do  anything  about  that.” 

Wife  (to  late  returning  husband) — Is  that  you,  John? 

John — It’d  better  be. 

Visitor:  I  see  you  raise  hogs  almost  exclusively  here.  Do  y  i 
find  they  pay  better  than  corn  and  potatoes? 

Hill-Billy:  Wal,  no.  Yu’  see,  stranger,  hawgs  don’t  requ 
no  hoein’. 

Golfer:  Notice  any  impi'ovement  since  last  year? 

Caddy:  Had  your  clubs  shined  up,  haven’t  you.  Sir? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ioi  Machinary  Mira. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  iC.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  ate. 
BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vagalabla  and  FruiL 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Cnisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  FruiU. 
'hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

.1..  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
.anclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Tima. 

.yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
.hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

3od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

lisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

>od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
imilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
s.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
hsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
n  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

■isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

\  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENSHAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  ML  'aneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  «.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Rydar  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAQE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS, 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Fo(^  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
«  hjngsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagfara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  WestmiMter,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Avars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  (C.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisnolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisnoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  lUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  V/orks  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Ccr^n. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cci 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Con.i 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  !" 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  ediliorif  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 

butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 


•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dos  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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A  Firm  Hand  at  the  Throttle 


"NATIONAL"  too,  rushes  on 

into  the  future,  with  eyes  trained 

on  peak  loads  at  the  Cannery  .  . 

matching  the  pace  of  daily  Packs 

with  well-timed  Can  deliveries. 

★  Capable,  resourceful  and 

experienced  .  .  manned  for  any 

emergency  whether  technical  or 

mechanical . .  "NATIONAL"  takes 

the  road  to  perfect  Packs  .  .  .  . 

wll/t  FIRM  HANDS  tU  Ute. 
*1llAXiUU. .  CLEAR  VISION  AUecAl 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SlJHSIIilARY  OF  McKEESPdRT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST^42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Ollices  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


